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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


FLOOD, FIRE, FAMINE AND PESTILENCE 


E ask all you who see these words to send help 

in the form of money to your nearest Red 

Cross Chapter for the victims of flood, fire, 

famine and pestilence in the Ohio and Mississippi 

River valleys. Or mail checks to the American Red 

Cross, National Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

The disaster is a grave one. With the aid of all 

_.modern machinery, trucks, airplanes, boats, trains, 

radio, and an organized personnel, one of the greatest 

relief works of modern times is going forward. We 

cannot go ourselves. That would only add to the 

problem. But we can be represented by our dollars. 
Let us help the Red Cross, and do it now. 


* * 


LOYALTY UNDER STRESS 


F all forms of loyalty to friends, organizations, 
or principles, none shines with brighter luster 
than loyalty under stress. 

Our friend is misjudged, our organization at- 
tacked or deserted, our principles are assailed, and 
we do not run away or weaken. On the contrary, 
we redouble our efforts to help. That is loyalty 
worthy of the name. 

_ Or we get mixed up in a fight—perhaps a close 
one, perhaps a bitter one—and we take no unfair ad- 
vantage, we becloud no issue, we suppress no fact, 
we ascribe no wrong motive, we think no angry 
thoughts, but we stand firm on the Golden Rule and 
on the two commandments than which none are 
greater—that is loyalty. 

It is not loyalty to make the church popular. It 
is loyalty to make the church right. 

It is not loyalty to put a thing over anyway, but 
just some way—the way of Jesus, the way of love. 

+ We have come upon days when the church is 
not taken for granted, but is scrutinized. Those ob- 
serving us are among the most intelligent and honor- 
able of our generation. They are asking: What does 
the church do for men? What is its influence in so- 
ciety? Are the ideals that it holds up and the habits 
that it fixes the highest conceivable? 

| _ Loyalty calls on us to so order our actions 
individually and collectively that all men can say 
_ “yes’’—to make ourselves such a fine folk that people 
_ walking with us will not be blasted by our words and 
our arts and the subtle something that we radiate, but 
blessed. 


In the broad sense we always are under stress. 
The world of lower ideals is always about us. The 
inheritance of the jungle is always surging up. Can 
we be loyal in our thinking, in our actions, at church 
meeting and in our daily work—always bravely loyal? 

We are in a position to know that we have, in our 
Universalist churches, great tools made to help us 
achieve the glorious liberty of the children of God and 
to hand it on to others. 

Let Loyalty Sunday find us trying as we never 
have before to be loyal in this highest of all ways. 


* * 


AN OLD ISSUE 


N many churches there is tension between those 
who want to build up the church and who test 
every movement and service by what it does to 

swell attendance, increase receipts and raise the 
prestige of the organiztaion, and those who think 
first of the service of mankind. 

One side says that building up the church is the’ 
highest service of mankind, and the other replies, 
“Yes, if the church creates a group of socially-minded 
persons who care about the nation and other nations, 
and about the last and the least of God’s children in 
our own nation.” 

In too many churches, it becomes a case of church 
work versus outside work. Church work means rais- 
ing the money needed, preaching popular sermons, 
inculeating honesty, purity, thrift, kindness, in the 
rising generation, and comforting people in sorrow. 
We should be the last to speak contemptuously of 
such activities, for they are the ones that practically 
bound the ministry. of the writer, and they unqu2s- 
tionably render service when honestly done. 

While we have been doing these things, we have 
let somebody else wrestle with the vast mass of 
misery and injustice pressing down on the shoulders 
of millions. We have cried aloud that our business in 
the church is to develop fine personalities, and that if 
we do that the world will take care of itself. We have 
serenely closed our eyes to the fact that for tens of 
millions of people for whom Jesus Christ died a rich 
personality is impossible, because of no job, no chance 
for schooling for their children, not enough food, 
squalid homes, and consequent bitterness. We have 
let thousands of Christians as well as Jews be driven 
out of Germany and some of them starve to death, 
and never batted an eyelash. If the more intelligent 
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among us have even examined other social systems to 
see if we can improve our own, and if the systems 
examined step on our prejudices, we have acted pretty 
much as the Jews and the Romans did in Jerusalem, 
and on an ugly little eminence outside the city, some- 
where around the year 80 or 35 A. D. 

And we are perfectly sure that if the mass of 
Christians do not get busy and deal intelligently, 
kindly, and sympathetically with the woes of the 
world, a mass of anarchists will do the job for us, and 
that churches will be the most conspicuous torches in 
the general conflagration. 

* * 


MUST WE BE SIT DOWN STRIKERS TO WIN? 


N our judgment sit down strikers will not win, be- 
cause sit down strikers are in the wrong. 

We will go a long way to get labor larger 
liberties, but we will not go the way of violation of 
law or seizure of another man’s goods. We who write 
have slight use for the control of industry by a few 
powerful individuals who operate on proxies unthink- 
ingly granted by stockholders. We admit the use of 
coercion by employers and the unfair exercise of power 
that they possess. But two wrongs never made a 
right. Entry upon the property of another in violation 
of law and refusal to leave never will advance the 
labor cause. There is no twilight zone here. It isa 
clear case of right and wrong. The electricians who 
come in to wire our houses might just as properly 
sit down in our drawing rooms or bed chambers and 
refuse to go until we double the contract price. 

If Secretary Perkins said, as alleged, that the 
legality of the sit down strike is not yet determined, 
she showed disloyalty to the Administration that she 
is serving, infantile political sense, and poor citizen- 
ship. It is one of the utterances well calculated to 
end the usefulness of a public servant. 

The vast mass of Americans are progressive, they 
can be counted on to step hard upon oppressors, but 
they will not do it in illegal ways. No good ends need 
depend on bad means. No great cause can ever be 
advanced by tricky, disreputable acts. 

For Labor and Capital alike the true way is the 
way of honor, fair cealing, and right. 


* * 
ZOLA AND THE DREYFUS CASE* 


INETEEN full-pate illustrations and a frontis- 
piece in color, with a beautifully printed text 
that one can read attentively in half an hour, 

make up a little book upon a momentous subject. 

It tells the story of the time when France to all in- 
tents and purposes went Nazi, and a military clique 
ruled the country. At that time both Protestants 
and Jews were described as a menace to the nation, 
precisely as Communists and Jews are held up as the 
great menace today in Germany. 

Dreyfus, an army officer who was a Jew, was 
made the victim. Zola, the great literary genius, be- 
came his liberator. This book brings back the stirring 
days when Dreyfus was on Devil’s Island and when 
Zola was sent to prison for helping him. It is another 


*Zola and the Dreyfus Case. By Lee M. Friedman. The 
Beacon Press: Boston. Prize $2.00. 
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warning to the citizens of every democracy to be on 
their guard. 

As one who deals in headlines and subject, the 
writer is interested in one of the minor matters brought 
out by the book. An article by Zola entitled “J’Ac- 
cuse”’ began the revolution which was to free Dreyfus 
and to turn his own defeat into victory. Before he 
gave it to the newspaper, The Aurore, Zola had pub- 
lished the article in pamphlet form under the title, 
“A Letter to Felix Faure, President of the Republic,” 
but it had attracted no attention. When it came 
out on the front page of the newspaper it bore the 
startling title “I Accuse,’”’ and one edition after 
another of the newspaper was sold as fast as they 
could be printed. 

Another sentence of Zola which echoed around 
the world was, “Truth is on the march and nothing 
can stop it.” 

In his preface the author says: ‘“To Zola perhaps 
more than to any one man was due the final victory of 
popular freedom in France. At one of the crucial 
moments, had there been one bold champion of liberty 
like Zola in Germany, all might have been different. 
For a surprised moment the venerable Cardinal Faul- 
haber of Munich inspired such a hope, but he was 
too old and bound by too many hampering fetters to 
lead a fight which had to be reckless of all conse- 
quences. The pastors of the Confessional churches. 
have delayed so long that they find themselves shut. 
off from adequate means for making themselves. 
heard.” 


* * 


NATIONAL BIRTH CONTROL NEWS 


HE National Committee on Federal Legislation 

for Birth Control, 1343 H Street, N. W., 

Washington, sends us for review an interesting 

pamphlet called “National Birth Control News.” 

Probably anybody can get a copy by writing to the 
committee. 

Among interesting facts we find the story of 
the award of honor of the Town Hall Club of New 
York to Margaret Sanger “for the most conspicuous 
contribution during the past year to the enlargement 
and enrichment of life.”’ 

The pamphlet gives an account of the fight going 
on for abolition of repressive laws preventing the dis- 
semination of birth control intormation. 

For example; Father Thomas Coakley of Pitts- 
burgh succeeded in closing one of Pittsburgh’s three 
birth control clinics. Some seventy mothers visited 
this clinic in the six months that it was in operation 
without Father Coakley hearing about it. Most of 
the women were Italians and Catholics, but kept the 
matter quiet. Finally Father Coakley heard of it, 
and brought the quiet but effective pressure to bear 
that he knew well how to use, and ended the work. 

Much of the pamphlet deals with more encourag- 
ing phases of the work. Overa thousand organizations, 
including the United Church of Canada, have en- 
dorsed the work of Mrs. Sanger. 

In our judgment the work of these reformers 
will succeed eventually, in spite of the powerful 
opposition of the Catholic Church. A little direct. 
help by friends of the reform will hasten the day. 
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DWIGHT L. MOODY 


HO was Dwight L. Moody? Why have church 

people been celebrating the centennial of 

his birth? Why should Universalists be 

‘interested in the centennial? Was he one of our min- 
isters or laymen? 

No, he was not one of our ministers or laymen 
technically. He probably did not know much about 
the Universalist Church as a denomination. He may 
never have talked to a single Universalist, yet we 
have good reason for being interested in him and for 
joining in the celebration of his centennial. 

Dwight L. Moody was a preacher of the love of 
God, and he had such insight into human nature, 
such practical skill and, above all, such a profound 
faith in a great and good God, that he was able to put 
faith in God and man into the hearts cf thousands. 

He was a revivalist, and we do not believe much 
in old-fashioned revivals. In fact, most modern- 
minded churches have substituted educational methods 
for revival methods. But we must think of Moody in 
relation to his times, and the times in which he lived 
were times when the revival method was in use. He 
used the method so as to hold up the hope of heaven 
rather than the fear of hell—to make men see the joy 
and peace of believing rather than the necessity of 
escaping from some awful Jehovah. 

Now this man, Dwight L. Moody, was born in 
the village of East Northfield, Mass., where the 
Moody schools, Northfield Seminary and Mount 

Hermon School, are doing their noble work today. 
And it happened February 5, 1837—just a hundred 
years ago. He could not have much schooling, because 
he was a poor boy and his father had died when he 
was only about four years old. At seventeen he got a 
job as salesman in a Boston shoe store, got “religion,”’ 
as they called it then, at eighteen, went to Chicago to 
go into business while still under twenty, and from 
there made his way into religious work. 

Nobody opened the way for him. He felt an in- 
terest in street boys, gathered them into a class, 
opened a Sunday school in a hall, and put such sense 
and enthusiasm into the work that the Sunday school 
grew into a church. So into city missionary work, so 
into work for soldiers in the Civil War, so into Y. M. 
_C. A. work in Chicago after the Civil War, and so with 
Ira D. Sankey into the Moody and Sankey revivals. 

While he believed in the method of converting 
people, and stuck to it, he was only forty-two when he 
decided to supplement the work by school work, 
and opened his girls’ school at East Northfield, to be 
followed by the boys’ school two years later. Other 
results of his work are the great summer conferences 
at Northfield, Mass., and the Moody Bible Institute 
in Chicago. 

In Boston during the past week there have been 
services every day from Sunday to Friday night in 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, the church 
that Moody joined in 1856. One of the services was 
especially for those who could say, “I knew Moody, 
or “I heard him preach.” 

The writer can say that. He once talked with 
Moody alone for half an hour. He once lived in a 
city where Moody was preaching every day for a 
month, and heard him frequently. He keeps a vivid 


impression of a large, friendly, big-hearted, sensible 
man, who by his plain, concrete speech held people, 
and by his genuine love of his fellowmen bound them 
to him. The Britannica says: “His sermons were col- 
loquial, simple, full of conviction and point. In his 
theology he laid stress on the Gospel, not on sectarian 
opinions.” 

There was something great about Dwight L. 
Moody, described as “‘a singular largeness and sweet- 
ness of spirit.”” He is one of the preachers who made 
an impression upon us—one whom we never have for- 
gotten. We are of the company who had not the 
slightest desire to “go forward” in his meetings, but 
who were blessed by them. 

It is the belief of the sponsors of the Moody 
centennial that the best part of a year can be profit- 
ably used by the church for work in his name. 

‘The Northfield €chools’ Bulletin puts it this way: 


The English-speaking world is again ripe fora 
spiritual awakening such as it experienced in the last 
three decades of the nineteenth century. Will the one 
hundredth birthday of the man who led that great surge 
toward Christ in church, school, and home, be the spark 
that will kindle a twentieth century revival? It will if 
the prayers of those arranging the D. L. Moody Cen- 
tenary celebration are answered and if their careful 
planning is rewarded. 

With Dr. John R. Mott as chairman of the Sponsor- 
ing Committee, Dr. John McDowell as executive chair- 
man, and Mr. Albert E. Roberts executive secretary, 
a comprehensive seven months’ program will open on 
February fifth. 


The Christian Leader welcomes the celebration 
and bids it Godspeed. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Mrs. Irving L.{Walker, president of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, said recently: 
“Young ministers should know that what our churches 
need above everything else is a minister who is a 
spiritual leader‘and friend, and that to meet this need 
is the greatest_privilege that could come to them.” 


England also has her wooden-headed ministers 
who are protesting against the action of the censor in 
lifting the ban on “‘Green Pastures.’ They are not bad 
men, just absolutely lacking in the creative imagina- 
tion which makes a preacher or a poet. 


One religious paper tells us that this world is 
headed toward madness, and pulpit leadership will be 
harder than ever in the next few months. Another 
says that there is a rising tide of religion and oppor- 
tunities never were so great. 


Bring a man into right relations with God and 
you inspire him to create a just social order. Tie him 
up to a really sane, unselfish project for the race and 
you give him an impulse toward God. Both are 
cause and both effect. 


“About the only constructive news of our troubled 
day,” says Waldemar Kaempflert, “‘comes out of the 
laboratories and observatories.” Does the word 
“about” relieve us churchmen? 
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The Resources of Routine 
Gaius Glenn Atkins 


a y) HE family almanac usually hung on a nail 
fe} behind the kitchen stove. We neither 
cooked nor ate by the almanac, and the 
=) association is confusing. The simplest ex- 
pation is that everybody in the household was 
quite sure to be about the kitchen. It was a place of 
generous cooking and often alluring odors, and I see 
yet the bright wood fire through the open front dam- 
pers of the stove, and feel its warmth, as a hungry boy 
came home from school in late Ohio winter after- 
noons. Besides, the almanac belonged in the kitchen. 
One could not drive nails in the walls of the “front 
room,” “the east room’’ was sacred to horse-hair 
covered chairs, a flowered Brussels carpet and wax 
flowers under glass. There was about the very yellow 
cover of the almanac a homely mystery fitted to the 
kitchen and nowhere else. 

It was Ayer’s Almanac, so much like the Farmer’s 
Almanac I saw on the Syracuse news-stand the other 
night that for a little the midnight trains were for- 
gotten and an immense homesickness took me back 
to silent nights when, if the wind blew from the east, 
one might hear, distant, faint, the whistle of some Little 
Miami engine on remote errands in a world far beyond 
our low and friendly hills. Naturally the almanac 
advertised Ayer’s medicines. There were only two 
of them—-pills and sarsaparilla—meant for our simple 
ailments. We were happy then in the ills of which we 
were ignorant. No one warned us against acidosis 
or halitosis, or social unpopularity due to the use of 
inadequate soaps. In fact, the soap my aunt made 
in a great copper kettle out doors of windy March 
days would not only have removed the aforesaid social 
disabilities, but the skin as well. 

Ayer sold us no medicines, but we took his al- 
manac gladly. Toward the end of any year it ap- 
peared in yellow piles in Hale’s grocery—which had 
the Post Office in front of it—and its appearance 
rather than its calendar was the sign that another 
year had gone. I did not understand then—nor do I 
understand now—what an accomplishment its com- 
pact tables were, as though the days and months would 
pass, the sun rise and set, moons wax and wane, as it 
prophesied, and the tides ebb and flow at its com- 
mand in an ocean [| had never seen. Nor did I know 
that the signs of the Zodiac which surrounded a 
gentleman apparently unconscious of a most grievous 
mutilation, were the ancient bars and bolts with which 
Marduk locked down the firmament, nor that a time- 
space dimension informed its pages. Boys read it 
more for the humor suited to their IQ’s at the foot of 
each calendar page than for its facts and symbols. 

For the most part our little world carried on by 
use and wont and its.own mores rather than by the 
almanac. We went to bed through sleepiness, ate for 
hunger, ploughed when the soil came clean from the 
ploughshare, harvested when the grain was ripe, went 
to school and church by the bell. We knew by in- 
herited wisdom that the universe ran the almanac— 
not the almanac the universe. We did now and then 
consult it about the weather. It had a system of 
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loose, safe prophecy: “About this time,” it said sagely, 
“lookout for ... .” “About this time expect ... .” 
If what it told us to expect happened we remembered 
it. If not we forgot it; a habit which has kept a deal 
of prophecy a going concern. 

There was one forecast it omitted, a late February 
forecast well suited to northern climates: ‘‘About this 
time expect to get very tired of winter.’’ I wonder 
why they left that out. No prognostication could 
have been more accurate. 

You may now consider as said, or say for your- 
selves, all that can be or need to be said about the 
strain of late winter upon our dispositions and ways of 
life. This region always supplies admirable clinical 
material. No wonder we grow tired of it and would 
speed the ascending course of the sun. 

What is more to the point is this whole matter of 
weariness with life and its conditions which none of us 
entirely escape; not rebellion or bitter protest, but the 
complex thing the French eall “ennui,” for which we 
have no one word save perhaps boredom, an inelegant 
sort of word. If you want a text, there are plenty. 
It may have had something to do with Eve’s readiness 
to listen to the serpent. Rebekah was, she said, tired 
to death of Hittite women, which was just as well for 
some Hittite woman; for Rebekah would have been a 
trying mother-in-law. Job supplies texts enough for 
a volume of sermons, though Job had cause. The 
Psalmist’s blameless desire for the wings of a dove 
may have had in it some craving for a change. The 
writer of Ecclesiastes had the worst attack: “Itisa 
wretched business that God has given the sons of men 
to occupy themselves with . . everything is fu- 
tility and striving for the wind.” 

In Dante boredom becomes low spirits, and low 
spirits become spiritual sloth, and spiritual sloth be- 
comes sullenness, and sullenness spends eternity in a 
particularly disagreeable mud, a marvelous diagnosis 
of a disease for which, I fear, Ayer’s Almanac had no 
remedy. Well, what is the remedy? If I had not after 
the fashion of most preachers spent so much time in 
getting at what this sermon is all about, there might 
be more time to say. Actually I am not sure that I 
could, if there were any amount of time. It is one’s 
own personal problem. His situation, age, tempera- 
ment, all have to be taken into consideration. 

We are by no means agreed about the things— 
and people—which make us tired. Jacob may not. 
have found those Hittite girls at all tiring, and that 
also is just as well. We owe the interesting variousness 
of life largely to just the fact that people do not after 
all get tired of the same things at the same time, 
since what enough people get tired of long and per- 
sistently enough gets eventually ended. Pastorates 


and presidencies, policies and dictators, styles and 


philosophies, fray out and cease to be because we grow: 
tired of them. It’s an ignoble end, but it works. 

But Dante was right for all that. Boredom may 
become a disease of the soul or society, a low fever of 
the spirit which, if it be not cured, takes power and 
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many serious conditions issue from it. I venture to 
believe that the general restlessness of a time like ours, 
our impermanent experimentations, the want of de- 
pendable bases of public opinion and a range of social 
and moral phenomena difficult otherwise to account 
for, are symptoms of a widespread life-weariness whose 
real causes we have not yet discovered, whose cures 
we refuse because, strangely enough, they are too 
simple. Why speed, narcotics, moral license, money- 
madness, crime, war? They are the dis-eases of a tired 
society trying at any cost to get a “kick out of life!’’ 
The only trouble with all these is the recoil of the 
kick. 

Well, then—a good deal of our preaching to our- 
selves and other people needs to take all this into ac- 
count. What can we say? First of all that there is in 
all life a certain unescapable and wearing routine. 
That is.one of the prices we pay for being alive. Each 
one of us may imagine for himself some life work whose 
every exercise would be unfailingly fresh. Mine 
would be neither preaching nor professoring, nor driv- 
ing a pen across paper. I envy most the artist, the 
musician and the surgeon. Naturally. Because I 
could be none of these. 

But art is a wearing discipline, music demands 
endless practice. Dr. John Wheeler dissected pigs’ 
eyes for years to get the touch which could be trusted 
with a king’s eye. Sooner or later every vocation and 
every relationship wears through to the bare bones, 
and the routine things have very little padding over 
the bones. Keeping books, milking cows, assembling 
cars and shoveling snow are bare-bone occupations, 
and ninety-three out of every hundred of us do about 
that or worse. Much of this can and, maybe, will be 
changed, but life at its best needs a sheer, patient, 
disciplined, stubborn power to see it through. That is 
fundamental. » 

So do a good many situations: winter and hard 
times, and sickness and frustrated hope and—most of 
all—the slowly emerging sense of one’s own limitations 
and the inevitable pressure of time and change. To 
all these, allowing for every remedial measure, the 
sustaining answer is courage, courage. 

These seem negative answers, actually they arenot. 
They are nobly positive answers through which many 
of the noblest qualities of which our humanity is 
capable emerge. But they are not enough—ever. 
When we have reached and felt the sharp edges of the 
skeletal structure in any vocation or situation, we can 
begin to build up and upon it something which is not 
skeletal at all. Routine becomes a resource; without 
it we are all at loose ends. We can seek and find in 
any wearing thing its compensation. Read Lowell’s 
“A Good Word for Winter.”’ See the beauty of a 
white and dormant world, look deeper than the snow, 
and through thickening buds now and then to Orion’s 
immemorial procession across the sky. Winters 
rather than summers have made our northern civiliza- 
tion. 

We can and need to look through these wearing 
things which are a part of the structure of life to their 
ends and uses. Every task has an issue beyond itself. 
The vision of that frees and empowers. When a man 
in any muck can say as Robert, in “The Servant in the 
House,” “By God, but I call myself summat—I’m the 
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Drain-Man, that’s wot I am!’ he is free of the muck, 
and nothing matters “if the comrides up above ’av’ 
light an’ joy an’ a breath of ’olesome air to sing by.” 
The preacher can help people and help himself to feel 
that. But he must feel it himself first. 

We can find resources outside our vocations and 
situations. They are abundant and accessible. Some 
of them are entirely free. They rise with the sun, they 
do not pass at twliight. They make of earth and sky 
and changing seasons a gorgeous pageant. Some of 
them cost a little money, but social insight is making 
even these free to people who are willing to borrow 
and not to own. They do cost appreciations and un- 
derstandings, but if you ask them kindly they will 
supply those also. That is what our minds are for, 
and our senses of beauty and our faculty of friendship 
and what is best of us and in us. 

I have said nothing, though there isa deal to say, 
of how the impulse to escape weariness in right and 
creative ways has invented and contrived and carried 
us up the slow spiral of whatever ascent we have made. 
There are those who hold that thus we have gained our 
sense of our souls, the soul being that other aspiring 
self which reaches through’ frustration to realizations 
which forever summon and forever escape us. 

There is more to be said than can be said here 
about the most acute form this’ disease takes—our 
weariness with ourselves. The French are wise about 
that. They make ennuyer a reflexive verb. Je m’en- 
nuie— I make myself tired, and most of us do. There 
would be no hope for us if we did not, and it would be 
a relief generally if a great many other people would 
frankly confess that they made themselves tired. 
Then we should begin to get somewhere. Nero burned 
Rome to get a kick. Paul said, “O wretched man that 
Iam,” and changed the world. 

I should think our major troubles due’to people 
with great power or opportunity who, being really 
tired of themselves and not knowing it—or not con- 
fessing it—start wars and pogroms or panics, or set 
out to conquer somebody. They may not thus suc- 
ceed in escaping themselves, but they do make their 
world and their times tragically tired. This, too, ane 
must work out for himself: Paul furnishes the formula 
—Put off your old self: which:is going to run through 
its deceptive passions,” and carrying so much else to 
ruin with it, “adopt a new attitude of mind and put 
on the new self which has been created in likeness to 
God with all the uprightness and holiness that belong 
He knew that was not easy, but he 
knew it could be done—and how. 

Much may and should be said of the transfer of 
our citizenship here and now into regions of which we 
never grow tired. The best’ anywhere, anyway, in 
anything never grows old or tiring. It is, on the con- 
trary, perpetually renewed in its appeal and-perpet- 
ually renewing. It grows upon us. There are pictures 
one never grows tired of seeing, music one never grows 
tired of hearing. Love and goodness and beauty are 
inexhaustible. All life needs to be touched with hope 
—“Oh wind, if winter come cen spring be far behind?” 
All life needs faith to see the spring behind the wind, 
and clearer still the Power of which both are ministers, 
and this, I think, is religion. Something may be done 
by imposing the assurances of religion upon the weari- 
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nesses of life. More may be done by winning the as- 
surances of religion from the wearinesses of life. That 
is life’s ultimate victory. 

We are now beginning Lent and Lent is symbolic. 
It begins in winter but it ends in spring. There are 


many uses of it, but its immemorial use has been to lead 
people who are tired of so many little, fretting, wear- 
ing things to those ways and realities of life in which 
the soul is renewed—just the things of which we 
never grow tired. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


VI. 


The World of Rising Authoritarianism 


Clarence R. Skinner 


‘lI have tried to survey briefly both the 
#| strength and the weakness of liberalism, 
setting forth on the one side those funda- 

=i} mental attitudes and philosophical con- 
cepts which have lifted the level of civilization, and, 
on the other, those abuses and misunderstandings 
which may easily prove impotent in the present world 
crisis. Weighing liberalism in the balance, what can 
we prophesy as to its place in the twentieth century, 
especially in the next few decades, which will cer- 
tainly challenge the efficiency and adaptability of the 
free man’s way of life? 

In order to answer the question of what will hap- 
pen, we must survey the contemporary scene and dis- 
cover, if possible, both what is happening and what is 
needed. After accomplishing that purpose we may 
be able to answer the query, “‘What of liberalism: has 
it a future, and will it be adequate to its task?”’ . 

The first thing that strikes the eye as one looks at 
the modern world is the sharp contrast between the 
present situation and that which obtained at the time 
of the rise of modern liberalism. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries witnessed the decay of author- 
ities and the decentralizing of power in almost all 
spheres. The new outburst of creative energy un- 
questionably caused as much of a crisis for civilization 
as we are witnessing today. Systems tumbled and 
philosophies folded up. Institutions which had been 
identified in the public mind with stability and order 
tottered and passed, leaving in their wake a long 
wail. Those whose lives and fortunes had been iden- 
tified with the medieval culture believed that doom 
had settled upon mankind. It was a crisis of major 
proportions. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the pro- 
posed solutions for this grave crisis were all in the di- 
rection of freedom, both for the individual and for 
groups. The proposed freedom was never complete, 
but it was nevertheless in a consistent direction: 
namely, decentralizing and breaking down of au- 
thority. Liberalism was the genius of the new world. 
It expressed the aspirations of the folk revolution, 
and people believed that it would solve their prob- 
lems. 

Today the process is reversed. A new philosophy 
is emerging, and people are everywhere putting their 
faith in authoritarianism. We see the chaos reigning 
in industry and the answer is—authority, centralized 
power. We note the anarchy which is reigning in the 


realm of sectarian religion and the answer is—hier- — 


archy. Everywhere the tendency is to seek some 
ezar, whether in baseball and moving pictures or in 
the realm of politics. This new-old philosophy comes 
to people with the force of a religious conviction, and 
it grips them with power. The genius of the day, or 
“zeit geist,’ seems to be something other than liberalism 
as we have come to understand it historically. The 
genius of the day is authority. 

The inevitable question is—Why? Why do we 
forsake faith in freedom and turn for a solution of our 
problems to governments, dictators, and ezars? 

There are probably at least three major causes 
for this new direction of our thinking, all closely as- 
sociated with profound changes in the “set-up’’ of our 
day. It would be a mistake to believe that the need 
for dictators arises wholly out of a post-war chaos, 
as important as that may be. The need grows out of 
deep roots, and cannot be dismissed as a mere ephem- 
eral whim of a desperate humanity casting about for 
some straw to cling to. 

First, according to the mind of the writer, is the 
fact of the “‘Great Society’? which has been taking 
shape during the last hundred years: a society which 
is the outcome of industrialism, and which has best 
been described by Graham Wallas’s epoch-making 
book. (“The Great Society,’ by Graham Wallas. 
Macmillan.) 

The thesis of the Great Society need be reviewed 
only in a few words: 

(a) The innate biological and psychological ma- 
terial of human nature does not change perceptibly 
during five thousand years. Although there are al- 
ways individual differences, they are variations within 
what is comparatively constant—namely, the ca- 
pacity of human beings to think, feel, organize, com- 
prehend, and solve problems. 

(b) The scale of social life, on the other hand, in- 
creases with geometric ratio. The world of the 
peasant is not too difficult to grasp, but the world of 
modern complex, highly specialized, interrelated so- 
ciety is too intricate and vast for the human brain. 
With the same capacity as primitive peoples we have. 
a thousand times as much to pay attention to. 

(c) The mere fact of being interdependent by no 
means assures man a supply of adequate cooperation 
or of effective social technique. Witness the strike, — 
and war, and the difficulty of planning supply and 
demand. A 

(d) The fact that we can specialize our interests — 
does not remove the necessity of “seeing life steadily 
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and seeing it whole,” but the partial is easier than the 
whole. 

(e) The mechanism and gigantism of the Great 
fociety stimulate desires and impulses, but at the 
same time often frustrate the very desire they awaken. 

(f) The result is that the problems of modern life 
may prove to be so baffling that we shall have to break 
down large-scale living and return to simpler forms. 

This thesis is of basic importance in all clear 
thinking about the modern culture complex, and the 
possibility of a break-down is by no means to be dis- 
missed as mere pessimism or calamity howling. 
Wallas says: ““The Greek thinkers, with all their mag- 
nificent courage and comprehensiveness, failed in the 
end either to understand or to guide the actual forces 
of their time. Our own brains are less acute, our mem- 
ories less retentive, than those of the Greeks, while 
the body of relevant fact which we must survey has 
been increased ten-thousand fold. How are we to 
have any chance of success?”’ (‘““The Great Society,” 
pages 15-16.) 

: The connection between the foregoing and the 

rising authorities of our day may not be altogether 
clear, yet the writer believes that there is a profound 
connection. Some situations are felt but not intellec- 
tually analyzed. Folk may be vaguely aware of tend- 
encies without having a clear-cut philosophy of the 
tendencies. So with the Great Society. The vastness 
and intricacy of civilization, and its tightening nexus, 
loom in the background of our consciousness, giving 
rise to a feeling of impotence. Democracy and liberal- 
ism, which are so well adapted to comparatively simple 
societies, seem to fail when confronted with problems 
so baffling as highly organized industry and finance. 
Even conscientious thinkers have a sense of their 
personal unfitness for solving problems so far re- 
moved from their experience and ability. 

Such an attitude readily lends itself to a convic- 
tion that perhaps a highly organized authority is the 
best solution. A man or a closely-knit group can cut 
red tape, command services, and plan. Is it not 
better to have a staff of experts enter into a thorough 
study of a social situation and launch upon a prac- 
ticable program, than to have a mass of uninformed, 
even if well-intentioned, men divide and nullify action 
by their opinions? Out of such an impasse rises the 
psychological stuff of authoritarianism. 

The famous Pareto in his monumental work, 
“Tratato di Sociologia generale,’ points out the indubit- 
able fact that there is in every country and in every 
age a large number of people who admire authority, 
look up to the great in every social status, and revere 
superior ability. MacDougall would call this the in- 
stinct of submission. Others might call it the willing- 
ness on the part of most to let a few do their thinking 
for them. Whatever it is, it is a fact to be reckoned 

with, and the conditions of the Great Society call out 
- that something which Pareto calls the sentiment of 
authority. 

Another cause which lies deeper than many of 
the superficial explanations which are often offered 
is “cultural pluralism.” It is a special phase of the 
Great Society, and, while its operation may not be 
conscious, nevertheless it is a potent factor in this avid 
turning towards authority. Cultural pluralism, in a 


word, is a condition of society in which a great number 
of philosophies and values exist in a state of tolerated 
juxtaposition. Many races, such as Negro, white, and 
Hebrew, concentrate in one community, each with its 
own unique point of view, and confusion often results. 
Nationalities such as Irish, English, Polish, and Rus- 
sian may be jumbled into one area, each with a his- 
tory reaching back into antagonistic traditions. 
Sometimes, as in Alsace-Lorraine, Palestine, or 
Czechoslovakia, there are mixtures of nationalities 
and races about as dangerous as a ton of dynamite. 
In the city of Lowell, Mass., shooting has broken out 
because a Spartan entered the Athenian cafe, or vice 
versa. Classes with diametrically opposite points of 
view mingle in an industry. Proponents of economic 
and political parties jostle each other in the crowded 
streets, and a native, white, capitalistic, Republican 
legionnaire may live next door to a foreign-born, 
dark-skinned, Communist, union-member laborer. 

This cultural pluralism is vastly different from the 
homogeneity of primitive life, where a comparative 
uniformity is maintained. A modern more or less 
helterskelter jumbling of rich and poor, black and 
white, conservative and radical, native and foreign, 
Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, has two major effects. 
It produces on the one side stimulus to broader hori- 
zons, and makes life varied and rich. On the other 
side, it produces a high degree of tension which is li- 
able to break cut into hatred and violence. To have 
Islamic Arabs, Hebraic Jews, and English Christians 
packed into Jerusalem ought to mean an interchange 
of culture and a reciprocal enrichment which makes 
life vastly more worth living. A genuine liberal, with 
his philosophy of rationalism and tolerance, would set 
to work to study the differences which exist, take the 
best of each, and create a synthetic philosophy. He 
would become an internationalist and an inter-re- 
ligionist, with an appreciation for the values which un- 
questionably lie in each group. Actually we find bigo- 
tries, suspicions, and resentments which all too often 
issue in bloody riots. Too many minds are exclusive, 
and narrowly sectarian. Traditional loyalties bind 
and blind the personality so that it cannot extend 
sympathy and understanding beyond its own “in 
group.” The “out group” with its foreignness is a 
threat to inner solidarity and personal habit. The 
clash of cultures, instead of being resolved on the high 
plane of rational eclecticism, descends to the lower 
levels of emotional reactions. An optimist may well 
say that eventually—in a very far distant future— 
cultural pluralism will work and all men will not only 
tolerate differences, but will welcome them. Some 
may point to Russia, where scores of languages, tradi- 
tions, and religions are finding a mutual autonomy. 
Yet it is just here where other pluralisms, especially 
those arising from politics and class, are not allowed. 

The immediate effect of the close contact be- 
tween groups is often to accentuate difference rather 
than to broaden people. 

The relation of cultural pluralism to the rising 
tide of authority is similar to that existing between the 
Great Society and authoritarianism, except that it 
may be more conscious. There is a feeling among 
many that all this splitting up of society into widely 
varied and sometimes antagonistic interests causes a 
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lowering of standards and a decrease of effective living. 
Each group desires an extension of itself to larger cir- 
cumference, and thus both real and imaginary riva ries 
are stimulated. Instead of being organized on the 
principle of harmony, these interest groups often 
produce distinct disunity. Instead of accommoda- 
tion, compromise, and amalgamation, the confusion 
degenerates into pitched battle. 

We must accept as a given fact the tendency of all 
groups to identify themselves with the highest values. 
It is partly because of a subconscious process by which 
personality gains egoistic satisfaction by identifying 
itself with a highly idealized movement or institution. 
It is due partly to cultural isolation with its attendant 
ignorance of other standards and practices. Whatever 
the cause, be it worthy or otherwise, the fact remains 
that in a society where cultural pluralism is practiced, 
an assumption of superiority is made by each auton- 
omous group. Some look forward to a long-term im- 
provement in this condition, but to others it is in- 
tolerable. The hundred percenters want society or- 
ganized around some recognized authority, the Con- 
stitution, the white race, Protestantism, or whatever 
the case may be. A house divided against itself is 
proverbially weak, so there is thenatural desire for that 
kind of strong unification which can be brought about 
only by the exercise of a centralized authority. 

While we must attribute a certain degree of sad- 
ism to such movements as the Ku Klux Klan, Black 
Legion, and others of their type, we also must attribute 
to even the most intolerant minority-crushers a modi- 
cum of idealism and desire for unity. The liberal be- 
lieves that toleration of differences will ultimately 
bring about a happier citizenry and a richer social 
life. The authoritarian, however, fears for the weak- 
nesses arising from diversity. He wants to see his 
group—sect, class, race, or country—united and in a 
position to dominate. He wants the “right” people 
and the “‘just”’ government to rule. All others must be 
subordinated. He therefore turns to such frankly in- 
tolerant methods as are applied by fascists, to unify 
the disparate culture groups, give a common direction 
and goal to all, that there may be a solid army march- 
ing ‘‘in unbroken line” to proud victory. 

Europe as a whole is an interesting example of the 
ill effects of pluralism existing in a territory which has 
become economically one. Theoretically each country 
should tolerate the wide divergencies in customs and 
habits, realizing that mutual respect would bring 
about the smooth running of the complete inter- 
dependence which actually exists. Quite the opposite 
is true, and for the time being, at least, Europe has 
started on a process of Balkanization which is exceed- 
ingly ominous. The writer talked these matters over 
with an intelligent man in Europe recently, and during 
the conversation the European said, “‘What this whole 
continent needs is one supreme Mussolini who will 
knock our heads together and make us behave.”’ 
This is a typical reaction of the better class of authori- 
tarian, who sees what appears to be a hopeless division 
among different culture groups, and would turn as a 
desperate measure to one highly centralized form of 
control for the solution. 

A third reason for a reviving faith in authoritarian- 
ism lies in the technological and specialized character 
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of our civilization, which, whether we like it or not, 
logically issues in a high degree of integration and thus 
calls for centralized control. It is one of the ironies 
of history that the movement for individualism in 
business should have set in motion forces that eventuate 
in the greatest degree of socialization and interde- 
pendence ever‘known. Glance at a system of com- 
munication, such as railroads, and imagine, if possible, 
all the intricate relationships involved.. There are 
problems of fuel supply, repairs, improvements, road- 
bed maintenance, terminals, stations, connections 
with other trains, time-tables, labor unions, bank 
credits, legislation, stock distribution, seasonal freight, 
loading and unloading, billing, ticket selling, adjust- 
ment of errors, payment of help, advertising, technical 
education, research, pensions, health, electric signals, 
telegraph and telephone, bridges, floods, snow removal, 
refrigeration, cattle-feeding, waste disposal, upholstery, 
beds and linen, food, and numberless services which 
do not occur to a lay mind. Naturally, n the very 
nature of the system, there must be the closest pos- 
sible interrelation and co-ordination between these 
departments, and the whole must be headed by an 
authority which sees the problems as a whole. Because 
of the complete dependence of human life upon this 
system there must be some kind of governmental su- 
pervision which relates railroading to the social good. 
Cars must stop where there is milk, the wheat crop 
must be moved when ready, cattle and fresh fruit 
must be rushed from the Pacific to the Atlantic. Ina 
word, communication becomes so integrated into the 
life of society that there must be social control, yet 
the problems are so specialized and technical in nature 
that the older forms of individualism and democracy 
seem to be inadequate. Authoritarianism is the 
answer made by many to such a perplexity. 

Lewis Mumford, in his important work, “Technics 
and Civilization,” insists that the nature of modern 
industry will make necessary a profound change in our 
menta attitudes. No one can seriously maintain that 
the problems of giant power can be solved with the 
same ideologies which were used by the manufacturer 
who employed six persons to make shoes in the spare 
room back of his kitchen. The problems are not only 
different in scale, they are also different in technical 
content, and especially in the degree with which they 
are affected by the public interest. Giant power 
stations become the life-blood of modern industry, 
and because humanity is today dependent on industry, 
there must be social control over giant power to as- 
sure the continuance of energy. But who shall supply 
the control? Shall we leave it to the uncertainties of 
supply and demand, or to the dangers of private 
monopoly, or to possible paralysis by strikes and lock- 
outs? The answer to this problem on the part of many 
is, again—authority. Centralized power in the hands 
of those who are experts in their field. Perhaps this 
leads to technocracy, or fascism, or communism; but ~ 
wherever it leads, the direction is toward some form 
of authority other than the individualism and democ- 
racy of the nineteenth century. 

Legislators representing farm districts, industrial 
areas, or mining interests may not know enough about 
the highly technical problems of modern civilization 


_to vote wisely enough to determine the destinies of 
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their fellowmen. The town meeting might well de- 
liberate on whether to build a new road or a poor- 
house, but it could not so well determine the problems 
rising from the necessities of flood control, electrical 
supply, or community sanitation. Much has been 
written about the machine, much of it ill-advised, 
some of it profoundly true. As Stuart Chase has 
shown, the machine does not justify some of the dire 
predictions which have been made of it, neither, on 
the other hand, does it allow complacent laissez-faire. 
The machine and the technology of the twentieth cen- 
tury are forcing new methods of control, and are com- 
pellng new attitudes towards such problems as 
authority. 

Another phase of this problem relates to the 
growth of the social sciences such as economics, govern- 
ment, and sociology, and the increasing number of 
persons who are entering these fields as trained admin- 
istrators and social workers. While the social sciences 
have certainly not attained the status of exactitude 
which has been achieved by the physical sciences, 
they are nevertheless on the way towards a high degree 
of specialization, and the body of knowledge regarding 
them is unquestionably on the increase. This alters 
the outlook in regard to liberal-democratic versus 
autocratic-authoritarian control. Problems of finance 
are so technical that only a few exceptionally well in- 
formed men can know them, yet such problems, like 
giant power, become increasingly vital to social life. 
A money economy presents so complex a pattern that 
John Q. Citizen cannot grasp it. So with the intri- 
cate questions arising regarding social welfare, such as 
relief, and employment. The intricate relations of 
supply and demand reach into such remote parts of 
the world and are dependent upon such unstable con- 
ditions of physical and social life, that they cannot 
be solved by emotion or even good-will. They require 
a knowledge which surpasses that possessed by the 
multitude. The building of the T. V. A. project, the 
draining of swamplands outside Rome, or the erection 
of Stalingrad, are undertakings which need a great 
deal of high-powered technical skill and concentrated 
authority. 

Viewing the change which has come over the face 
of the world we cannot fail to see that it necessitates 
authority. We are passing from 

Hand tool to machine. 

Muscle power to electric energy. 

Rural civilization to urban civilization. 

Trial by error to science. 

Face to face relationships to impersonal rela- 
tionships. 

Individualism to socialization. 

It is the hope of the writer that this chapter will 
not be construed as a plea for any specific ‘ism’ or 
“ology” as a solution of our modern problems. What 
is here written is merely an honest attempt to set 
forth certain facts which must profoundly alter our 
outlook towards the new world which we have created. 

Finally, there is the almost universal existence of 
crisis, largely due to the war, with its attendant break- 
down of the normal structure of international rela- 
tions, its swift confusion, and its stunning poverty. 

Professor Ross has pointed out that the amount 
and nature of control must necessarily differ with the 
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situation and with the character of the thing to be 


controlled. An army cannot be democratically man- 
aged, because it necessarily deals with crises. Its 
movements must be decisive, immediate, and com- 
pletely unified. The Spanish government’s failure to 
crush the rebel uprising almost at the beginning was 
largely due to the fact that anarchistic methods were 
employed by the defenders. Generals were fre- 
quently changed, and policies shifted according to the 
will of the army; whereas Franco used the drastic and 
autocratic methods appropriate to war. A _ hospital 
cannot be run on the basis of a parliament or debating 
society. The discipline of complete obedience must 
rule throughout the institution or the patient may die. 
The education of engineers may not best be achieved 
by having the students study what they like best, but 
rather there are certain essentials of technology which 
they must learn, and this fact is handed down from 
an authority above, whether it is democratically ap- 
proved or not. 

Generally speaking, matters which concern crises 
and technology do not lend themselves to democratic 
debate. Immediate decisions must be reached and 
carried out, and this process involves authority. On 
the other hand, issues which closely involve the opin- 
ions of large numbers during normal times, where there 
are no essentially technical implications, may properly 
be left to parliamentary procedure. 

With this principle of sociology in mind, it is 
obvious that the rising of dictatorial authority in most 
parts of the world has been due in part to the nature 
of society after the war. The situation of emergency 
produced the need for autocratic control. It is easy 
for some critics, far removed from the terror of Euro- 
pean break-down, to bemoan the passing of democracy, 
but to be realistic they must recognize that the con- 
ditions which call forth the democratic spirit simply 
did not exist. Something drastic had to be done. 
In Italy, for instance, the multiplicity of political par- 
ties and the impotence of parliamentary wrangling 
prepared the way for the man on horseback, even if he 
customarily rode ina Pullman. A dramatic note, the 
promise of unity, a centralized authority which could 
deliver the country from marking time—these forces 
captured the imagination and men grasped at them 
with quickened hope. In Russia there was such a vast 
chaos and the situation was so desperate that the dic- 
tatorship of a few in the name of the proletarian class 
could win great support because it promised “bread 
and peace’”’—something which parliamentarians would 
not grant. A people accustomed to centralized au- 
thority, a people politically impotent and untried, 
longing for land and home, could be marched and 
driven into a communism. It worked. It did things. 
No one was perhaps more astonished than Lenin when 
he waked in the morning to find the revolution still in 
existence. It was there because the complete exhaus- 
tion of war, disease, and poverty made the people 
ready to accept or endure a desperate move, because 
it was a move and not a fumbling verbiage. 

In Germany a proud soul was crushed and it 
writhed with a sense of frustration. It was ringed 
around with enemies, stripped of its glories, starved, 
beaten, and, perhaps worst of all, forced to confess 2 war 
guilt which it never felt and which no sane person 
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would declare to be Germany’s sole resporsibility. 
Internal conflict weakened morale, and the populace 
was never enthusiastic for carrying out the iniquitous 
and essentially unworkable Versailles treaty. The 
democratic and liberal governments treated Germany 
undemocratically and illiberally. The result was: 
Hitler, a symbol of hope and self-respect for a people 
whose hearts warmed to the promise of a Deutschland 
redivivus. 

Walter Lippmann, in his articles mentioned above, 
had made an important point in regard to the nature 
of the totalitarian state and its philosophy of authori- 
tarianism; namely, that all the new autocratic states 
are essentially militaristic in character. Dictatorships 
naturally model themselves on army discipline, and 
they depend quite largely on keeping a large standing 
army on hand, as well as providing for vast reserves 


of prepared citizenry. This is another phase of the 
war situation. Furope was overrun with armies, both 
during and after the conflict. Soldiers by the mil- 
lions were drilled in the psychology of obedience, and 
many governments did not dare to discharge these 
armed hordes, for fear of revolution. It was an easy 
transition from this condition to fascism and com- 
munism. 

It is our duty to understand the causes which 
gave rise to the emergence of these dictatorships, and 
the more thoroughly we understand, the more clearly 
we see that they are due not to any inherent vicious- 
ness on the part of men, but rather to the critical na- 
ture of the days in which they lived. 

There is more than a “Theology of Crisis,’”’ there 
is also a ‘Politics of Crisis,”’ an “Economics of Crisis,” 
and a “Philosophy of Crisis.” 


The Garner Correspondence 


“mii stop now the publication of letters, reso- 
m| lutions, editorials, etc., relating to the 
case of the Rev. Luke Hamilton Garner 

ad and the trustees of the Newark church. 
We shall publish the news of events that happen, 
because all of our people are interested. Many of 
the comments we shall have to summarize here for 
lack of space. 


The Editor. 


Telegram from Fred S. Carver, Chairman of 
the Board 


In view of your published statements and judg- 
ment of the so-called ousting of Mr. Garner, and your 
question, ““How Did It Happen?” you are requested 
to attend continuation of the meeting of January 11, 
which will be held on or before February 15. We can 
then enlighten you in open meeting. We should also 
like to have Dr. Etz address the meeting. Please also 
recall that you and Dr. Etz were invited by the trustees 
to be present at the last meeting. In fairness to them 
and people of the Newark church we now request that 
you immediately publish this telegram with equal 
prominence to that given the two articles just issued, 
also a complete copy of the petition sent to the General 
Convention January 19 confirming the vote by 110 of the 
165 legal registered voters of the church on date of 
meeting. Others are signing. Please wire reply West- 
ern Union. 


Reply of the Editor to Mr. Carver 


I am entirely willing to publish your telegram and 
your petition. I do not know what you mean by the 
words “in fairness’ embodied in your telegram. I 
should have thought that you would write a letter 
thanking me for the way The Christian Leader handled 
the matter. 

I note your invitation to attend your meeting 
on or before February 15. I am happy to transmit 
your invitation to Dr. Etz, who doubtless will answer 
you himself. We do not have a large enough staff 
to send reporters to local meetings of our churches 
throughout the country. Nor do I admit for a moment 
the intimation that you make in your telegram that a 
journal cannot comment fairly upon facts relating to a 
meeting unless the commentator attends that meeting 
in person. 


Petition to the General Convention Board 


The Universalist General Convention, 

Boston, Mass. 

Attention Dr. Roger F. Etz: 

The following petition, signed by 110 members, 
a majority, was presented to the Board of Trustees at a 
meeting held January 18, 1937: 

“We, the undersigned, regular subscribers of the 
Union Universalist Society, Newark, N. J., who were 
registered subscribers on January 11, the total number 
of which is 165, and whose church home has been the 
Church of the Redeemer the number of years set op- 
posite our names, hereby request the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner to resign immediately, and we direct the Trustees 
to give Mr. Garner three months’ notice and leave of 
absence with pay; and we also request the Universalist 
General Convention to cooperate to this end and in 
filling our pulpit.” 

The Board of Trustees thereupon passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: Resolved: That the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner be granted a leave of absence for three months, 
with pay, provided he immediately vacate the pulpit. 
and terminate his ministry. 

A copy of the signed petition is herewith enclosed, 
as directed by the Board. 

Frank Eichhorn, 
Secretary Board of Trustees. 


A Fine Woman Opposes Garner 


One of the most intelligent letters we are not 
permitted to publish. It criticises Mr. Garner as being 
interested mainly in the Forum, gives the average 
attendance for the past year at the morning services 
as seventy-nine, says they were getting nowhere very 
fast, and gives specific instances of the minister’s 
insistence upon having his own way. 


Action of Organizations 


The American Association of Social Workers, 
through Agnes D. Drummond, president of the 
New Jersey Chapter, transmits resolutions asking the 
trustees of the Newark church to change their attitude 
toward Mr. Garner, and referring to Mr. Garner’s 
work “‘as a significant factor in increasing the value of 
the church to the community.” 

The Association of Workers in Social Agencies, 
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through Mrs. Jane Romaine, president, representing 
all employes of agencies affiliated with the Welfare 
Association of Newark, transmits resolutions which 
characterize the action of the church as “a severe blow 
aimed at a pillar of social good will which strikes 
at those in the community who keenly need his 
help.” 

The Inter-Professional Association, through its 
chairman, Dr. A. Wolfson, said that behind a smoke 
screen of failing finances Mr. Garner actually was tried 
on charges of being a member of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, unjustly called a radical Communist 
group. He said that Garner was under fire from the 
left as well as from the right, because he was in fact a 
liberal. Dr. Wolfson quoted a woman favorable to 
the trustees as saying: ‘‘We must be practical. The 
church is no place for idealism.” 


From a High Universalist Official 


“Your article and editorial were fair. It must 
have been difficult to write anything under the condi- 
tions. . . . You are quite wrong about Garner in your 
suggestion that he has no gift for working with people 
of diametrically opposed views, if you mean by that 
that he is not considerate and courteous and judicious. 
He always is. As a matter of fact he has been long- 
suffering in putting up with all kinds of opposition and 
affronts, as, for example, in the case of the clerk. When 
he did finally point out that a clerk who was syste- 
matically opposing his work created an impossible 
situation, he did in it a perfectly gentlemanly manner, 
straightforward, but without any rancor... . If 
holding firmly to his position in regard to his forum is 
lack of tact, then of course he lacks it, but I should call 
that evidence of character. In fact, the only person 
who has come out of this storm unbroken and un- 
spoiled is Garner.” 


Editorial from a Conservative Paper 


Whatever the sentiment of his flock, the sympathy 
of thousands goes out to the Rev. L. Hamilton Garner at 
his dismissal from the pulpit of the Universalist Church 
of the Redeemer. We hope—though with some mis- 
giving—that he can find a new outlet for his liberality 
in the city of Newark. 

In the action of his congregation, there was no 
question of the pastor being right or wrong; it was 
simply a manifestation of the church’s privilege to hire 
and fire its pastors if, as and when it pleases—and it 
need have no better excuse for ousting a preacher than 
that he likes mountain music. 

The trustees, in this instance, say Mr. Garner was a 
‘‘radical.’”? Now, anybody acquainted with the man 
and familiar with his philosophy knows that that is so 
much poppycock. Mr. Garner is no radical; he is a lib- 
eral, but not to that extremity of liberalism which be- 
comes radicalism. Liberality and intelligence must go 
hand in hand. If the trustees are sincere—if they 
speak as they think, they might profit by Mr. Garner’s 
association; they need enlightenment. 

Of course—we repeat—justice can have no consid- 
eration in a discussion of the pastor’s ill luck. It is not 
incumbent upon the congregation to be just; it may dis- 
miss its leader on any provocation or on none at all. 
A Protestant clergyman is paid for intangibles and he 
works at the sufferance of his flock, whose quirky whims 
might cost him his livelihood overnight. 

Mr. Garner’s fine forums at the Universalist Church 


of the Redeemer are testimony to his liberal spirit. He 
turned his pulpit over to people of many minds on 
many issues, and with much of the opinion expressed 
there he doubtless disagreed. But the fact that he did 
not shut his church or his mind to those with whom 
he disagreed was what cost him his job. 

The simple fact is that Mr. Garner is of an alto- 
gether different caliber than most of his flock; perhaps it 
is just as well that they are divorced. But those count- 
less men and women inside and outside his parish who 
drew enlightenment and inspiration from his ministry 
wish him a brighter future.—The Newark Ledger. 


Others Summarized 


A prominent Universalist minister says that the 
Newark case is “a sample of the conflict between the 
left and the right going on all over the world.”’ The 
liberals in Newark, he says, have the moral advan- 
tage, but the tories will win out. 

A member of the Newark church sends us the 
editorial in The Empire State Universalist on a lop- 
sided forum, and says it fits the Newark case. 

Lotta O. Carver writes that young James Eich- 
horn, referred to in our news story, has been a sub- 
scriber for two years, and was not challenged when he 
voted on Mr. Garner’s side. 

Mrs. Philip Duryee writes, challenging the legality 
of the meeting which failed to support Mr. Garner, 
and she declares that Mr. Garner stands for true 
Universalism. 

Edward Bonnet criticises the actions of the chair- 
man of the parish meeting, and says: “I was outraged 
by his ridicule of such organizations as the American 
Civil Liberties Union.” 

Sylvia Gilman writes: ‘The basis of the attacks 
upon Mr. Garner has been his unequivocal champion- 
ing of the cause of those who are oppressed, his avowal 
of the rights of Negroes, his open faith in the people 
and in democracy.” 

Miss Louise A. Caille asks: ‘“How could any 
honest minister, who has the courage of his convic- 
tions, do other than support the organizations Mr. 
Garner supported? Surely a religious liberalism that 
does not embrace humanitarian liberalism is not 
vital.” 

A gentleman who has spent his life in the Newark 
church writes us several pagesand asks us this: ‘‘In all 
the letters you have received concerning the recent 
trouble in the Newark Church, has anyone been 
honest enough to tell you what the real trouble is? 
Doubtless you have been able to come to the correct 
conclusion without being told. The majority of our 
members are not liberal. As a matter of fact, they are 
exceedingly narrow-minded, ignorant, smug, and 
snobbish. No matter what sort of lip service they 
give, they above all do not want a church universal. 
A select club? Yes. But above all, not the church of 
Jesus Christ. . . . Their (the trustees) hatred of Mr. 
Garner is so intense that they have been willing to 
go to any lengths to get rid of him. The easiest thing 
to do was to pin the label Communist on him and raise 
the cry, ‘We must save our church from the Com- 
munists.’ Unfortunately the majority of our people 
are simple-minded enough to swallow that stuff and 
let themselves be led around by the nose. Of course 
the crowd that left the church years ago gladly came 
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rallying around. The trustees were confident that at 
the special meeting in December they would be up- 
held, and when they were defeated, their rage was 
unbounded. They immediately went out and called 


on everybody who had ever been to our church and 
got them to sign a subscription card—a pledge to 
support the church if the trustees would get rid of 
Mr. Garner.” 


Nature and Human Nature 


CI. 


Resting Up from Our Rest 


Johannes 


me ODAY I am tired, for I have just come back 
C from a three- day rest. I do not want to 
tackle the piles of letters. I have no heart for 
per} 2 creat stack of manuscripts. As for writing, 
aie only kind that will flow, even like thick and gummy 
motor oil, from my pen, is that which lays a curse 
upon all writing. I have been away to rejuvenate my 
spirits. I have been out to the Wayside Inn for a 
“retreat.” 

Now this is not fair, of course. A service Sun- 
day, ten hours on the train afterward, a full day in 
town Monday on the only day of the Retreat when 
there was real leisure, may put responsibility for my 
fatigue on me rather than on the Retreat, but I 
repeat that as I come back from my rest I am tired, 
dog tired—as tired as a fool dog out hunting all day 
—and I am willing to broadcast it to every receiving 
set tuned in. 

But yet as I sit here, willirg that the office down 
stairs should go—wherever it chooses—some images 
come stealing into my brain which soothe like the 
smell of balsam or a view of wide water. 

There is that old Inn itself as I saw it in the 
morning light today, standing as it has stood for 
251 years in summer heat and winter storm. It isa 
dignified old wooden structure, pure colonial in style, 
with ample front and well-placed wings, set on a rise 
above the stream, well served by the road and by the 
old front walk up from the road, attended by its 
ancient oaks, beautified by its garden, and not ham- 
pered or hurt in the slightest by the barns over the 
way. Just to think of the Red Horse Tavern, or Way- 
side Inn, on the Albany Post Road, twenty miles west 
of Boston in the town of South Sudbury, is an en- 
riching experience. 

Then there is my room—now mine for some time 
—the garden room, on the east end of the two-story 
part of the wing, with east and south windows through 
which the moonlight falls and from which the sunrise 
can be seen. Dawn came this morning with its most 
vivid coloring, and it was all the more thrilling because 
of many days of mist and rain. And although last 
night the full moon was about as high as it ever 
climbs, it still could send its silver light to my chamber 
floor. On moonlight nights the spirits of the Wayside 
Inn seem to walk—those who have loved the place in 
generations past, either visited it, like the men of 
Longfellow’s day, or lived out their lives there—plow- 
men and millers, inn-keepers and, cooks, theologians 
and poets, musicians and students, all the company 
of travelers of every kind and class who have gone 
up the walk and into the door of the Wayside Inn. 


The privilege of sleeping at the Inn is doubled when. 


one has a room where the spirits come. And when 


one stops thinking about “the cares that infest the 
day”’ and looks out on the moonlight flooding the 
landscape, they come to any room and to any man. 

Tranquillizing, too, are the recollections of the 
open fires—that fire at the end of the long dining-room 
where McCollester and I sat alone this morning at 
our seven o’clock breakfast preparatory to departure, 
the tap room fire or the parlor fire where we gathered 
every night, the old kitchen fire over which on very 
special occasions our dinner is cooked in the old way, 
and the other open wood fires which give charm to 
drawing room and kitchen alike. 

Happy is that memory of the dinner in the old 
kitchen last night, soup with authentic flavor and 
strength, tenderloin of beef roasted to a turn in a 
Dutch oven, potatoes and squash, onions and string 
beans out of the extensive cellars, crisp lettuce and 
tomato for the brave trenchermen who can add a 
salad to all the rest, ice cream on Indian pudding, 
sweet cider and fragrant tea and coffee. Having 
skipped my midday dinner in the interest of the pro- 
gram, I was ready for this gathering in the old kitchen, 
and doubly ready because of the little visits to the 
kitchen in the hour before dinner to get the fragrant 
odors of the cooking. 

And, selfishly, I fear, I moved into the feast with 
the vanguard and took a seat on the starboard side 
of the table facing the fire, and watched with keen 
interest Macpherson, Etz.and Ellenwood peel off their 
coats as blazing oak logs got in good work on their 
backs—a different roasting than they are used to and 
well placed, I reflected, as a counter irritant, whether 
they realized it or not. 

Not a utensil, not a dish, not a chair or table, in 
that old kitchen with its smoke-stained walls, that 
has not come down from that long distant past when 
our forefathers were settling the land and laying the 
foundations of a nation. 

But greater than things and places are people, 
and more charming than fire warmth and fire light is 
hospitality. So in a world of many human failures 
and disappointments, the memory of the spirit of the 
folks at the Wayside Inn rises as a steadying influence, 
keeping our faith fresh in the goodness of man. Ut- 
terly untainted by any thought of the main chance, 
free as the air, intelligent, tactful, unwearying, this 
hospitality blesses all. Manager, hostesses, firemen, 
watchmen, waitresses and cook at the inn and em-— 
ployes all over the 4,000 acre estate, and students, 
expressed glad welcome i in every word andact. 

There was a special celebration this year on 
Monday night in honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the Retreat. ‘The tables were set in the large ban- 
quet hall and the manager of the Ford eras prop-— 
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erties, R. J. Sennott, with Mrs. Sennott, Miss Fisher 
and Miss Staples, hostesses, Mr. King of the business 
staff, Wm. J. Young, Jr., head of the Trade School, and 
Mrs. Young, were honored guests. The Prior for the 
retreat, Dr. Huntley, introduced Frater Perkins of 
Washington as toastmaster, and the speakers were 
Mr. Sennott and Fraters Etz, Fischer, Brooks and 
Tomlinson. A former member of the choir of the 
First Universalist Church in Worcester, now a well 
known radio singer, Mabel Anderson Pearson, sang 
most effectively. 

As to the speakers, one had been assigned the 
subject of ‘Memories,’ and another ‘Prophecies,”’ 
Etz had ‘“Let’s Look at the Records,” and Tomlinson 
talked about ‘‘Albion,’’ but all testified to the depth of 
their affection for the place and its associations. Mr. 
Sennott put into appropriate words the welcome that 
all felt, and Perkins read most effectively from the 
“Tales” at the beginning and at the end of the pro- 
gram. 
Thirty-five years in succession is a long time for a 
minister subject to calls for funerals, weddings and 
various other functions to keep, unbroken, a record for 
attendance upon any one church affair, but that has 
been Dr. Perkins’s good luck at the meetings of the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn. Thirty-five years in 
succession he has been there, in the dead of winter, 
coming from Haverhill or Lynn in earlier days and 
from Washington, D. C., for the past ten years. 

Vincent Zelotes, whose surname is Tomlinson, 
even more a zealot on the subject of the Retreat than 
Perkins, has been there thirty-four times, missing the 
meeting two years ago, when he was on a trip around 
the world. It wasnip and tuck with him as to whether 
he would not give up the world tour for the Retreat. 
He has gone back to Worcester for funerals several 
times, but a special motor car has always brought 
him from the cemetery straight back to the Inn. 

Others whose records go back for years, according 
‘to the Scribe, Dr. Etz, are Albion and Sykes, both 
prevented by illness from attending this year. Albion 
is one of the founding fathers of the Retreat. Sykes, 
who joined at the third Retreat, has been present 
twenty-nine times. Hammatt has attended thirty 
times, Fischer of New Haven twenty-eight, McCol- 
lester and Etz twenty-two times, Gray nineteen, 
‘Hall, Huntley, and Ellenwood sixteen times, F. C. 
Leining fifteen, and John 8. Lowe fourteen times. 


I am quite a youth among these veterans, having . 


attended fourteen meetings of the fifteen held since I 
joined. But I have seldom been a perfect member, 
that is, one who goes when the Retreat opens and 
stays until it closes. Zelotes lays the rod of correction 
-on our backs, we who skip sessions, but we claim dire 
‘necessity and arrive and depart with apologies. Some 
of us carry boxes of candy to mollify Zelotes, and this 
often lets us off until what he considers a decent inter- 
val has elapsed. 

But the rod of correction never fails to come out 
sometime in the three days for people who let ordinary 
matters come between them and a high privilege like 
a sojourn with Universalist fraters at the Wayside Inn. 

Dr. Etz brought out from the well worn record 

‘book facts about which played a tender light. Charles 
Conklin was in the Retreat for sixteen years. John 


Coleman Adams came eleven times. J. Harry Holden 
was a member for thirteen years and Scribe ten years. 
Frederick A. Bisbee was present twelve times, and 
E. B. Saunders ten times. These men and some 
twenty others who have attended are dead. The five 
mentioned especially by Dr. Etz were unusually vivid 
personalities. They left something in the brother- 
hood which survives through the years. Dr. Etz said 
that Charles Conklin was the first Prior elected, and 
that the office was established in 1921. The Magister 
Convivii came into existence for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The largest Retreat was five years ago— 
the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary. In all 
fifty-eight men have belonged at one time or another. 

Old memories were stirred also when the Scribe 
read the list of those who have attended in years past 
as guests. Gideon I. Keirn and H. M. Cary headed 
the list. Others of recent years are Isaac Lobdell and 
Wallace Fiske. For two years now the president of the 
General Convention, Dr. Macpherson, has been east 
at the time of the Retreat and has attended. This 
year he gave the men a rich twilight hour with poetry. 
Last year three laymen, Victor A. Friend, A. Ingham 
Bicknell and Robert W. Hill, came for a conference 
and stayed for dinner. Another layman, Dr. John 
A. Cousens, president of Tufts, is the only honorary 
member. Stella Marek Cushing has been there for 
one of the anniversaries, playing the music of Ole 
Bull, the fiddler of the ‘‘Tales.”’ 

This year Emerson Hugh Lalone came out for the 
strenuous sessions of Tuesday and for the old kitchen 
dinner at night. 

The members present this year were: Tomlinson, 
Perkins, Huntley (Prior), Etz, McCollester, Hammatt, 
Hall, Lowe, Fisher, the two Leinings, Coons, Rose, 
Gray, Ellenwood, Brooks, Kapp, van Schaick. 

Attendance at the Retreat does not mean simply 
eating apples and visiting before one of the open fires. 
Nor walking in the woods, or under the historic oaks, 
or over to the mill, the country store, the trade school, 
or the little red schoolhouse of Mary’s lamb fame. 
All this happened, of course, and the walking was 
easy, for there was no ice or snow. But always there 
is a program, and this year, thanks to Gus of Braintree, 
it was a searching program. All day Tuesday we were 
at it. In the forenoon four men reviewed books that 
drove home the truth that the business of the church 
is to develop personality, and in the afternoon four 
others reviewed books that made us think that the 
way to help men is to change the social system. 
G. H. Leining, Max A. Kapp, Fred C. Leining and 
Frank Oliver Hall held the floor in the morning, and 
E. D. Ellenwood, Wallace Rose, John van Schaick, 
Jr., and Lee S. McCollester in the afternoon. The 
books were “Introduction to Mental Hygiene,”’ 
Groves and Blanchard, ““The Psychology of Christian 
Personality,” Ligon, ‘““The Return to Religion,” Link, 
“Ministering to the Sick,” Cabot and Dick, “The 
Constructive Revolution of Jesus,” Dickey, ‘Capi- 
talism and Its Culture,’”’ Davis, ‘““Toward the Christian 
Revolution,” a Symposium by Ministers of the United 
Church of Canada, and “‘Creative Society,” by Mac- 
murray. 

It was a great feat of Dr. Coons to hold us after 
dinner that night with a review of “The Miracle of 
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Freaching,” by J. Edgar Park, for we all were tired. 

As might be expected, there was a lively discus- 
sion over the question as to whether ministers and 
churches have any responsibility for the social order. 
“Suppose we admit,” said one, “that our business is 
to make unselfish, noble, rich personalities. What 
about the millions who have no chance to become rich 
personalities through poverty, slum homes, or no 
job? Would Jesus be interested in them?” 

Late in the afternoon I read this sentence from 
Prof. John Line of Victoria College, the University of 
Toronto: “To change the form of the community 
will not lead far if men falter in their will to be a 
community; nor will it avail to remove outward 
stumbling blocks to personal creativity, if inner 
creative life is unreplenished.” 

Several broke in at this point: “A perfectly 
tremendous sentence. The whole thing in a nutshell.” 
Then Perkins, with the great gift of incisive statement 


that he possesses, launched forth into a statement of - 


the ‘‘Both-And” philosophy as contrasted with the 
“Kither-Or” philosophy, and said that the Christian 
task is both enriching personality and reforming the 
social structure, that neither thing can be done alone, 
that men make and unmake social systems and that 
social systems make and unmake men. 

The men were ready for one of the best bouts of 
story-telling in the whole thirty-five years, which 
came, with no planning, in the old tap room between 
nine and eleven that Tuesday night. Zelotes, for- 
getting his anger at the socialists, took the lead. 
Perkins, forgetting his promise to his wife never to tell 
again about Casey’s funeral, followed hard after. 
The old beams, dented by muskets of the American 


Revolution, looked down amazed at the high spirits 
without spirit stimulation, and “Miss Priscilla,’ behind 
the old bar, in what is now an office nook, got no ac- 
counts added up until along toward the midnight 
hour. 

In the Finale to the ““Tales,”’ Longfellow expressed 
on February 27, 1873, what the Fraters felt this night 
of January 26, 1937: 


“And still reluctant to retire 
The friends sat talking by the fire, 
And watched the smouldering embers burn 
To ashes, and flash up again 
Into a momentary glow, 
Lingering like them when forced to go, 
And going when they would remain.” 


The Retreat closed Wednesday with a com- 
munion service, led by the Prior, Dr. Huntley, as- 
sisted by Dr. Hall, but half of us by that time were at 
our desks or on trains speeding toward distant places. 


“‘Where are they now? What lands and skies 
Paint pictures in their friendly eyes? 
What hope deludes, what promise cheers, 
What pleasant voices fill their ears?” 


The lapse of time, the passing of the years, the 
meetings and partings of this life of ours, tend to sad- 
den, but the Fraters of the Wayside Inn, as they 
grow old, hold with Frater John Coleman Adams, who 
wrote “Christmas at Threescore and Ten,” and de- 
clared that now 


“Sweeter swells the Christmas song 
Than ever in life’s noon or dawn. 
Deeper the faith its chant awakes 
Brighter the hope that shines afar.”’ 


Asa Mayo Bradley 


H|HE Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, D. D. , formerly 
Superintendent of Universalist churches in 
Maine and in New Hampshire, one of our 
best known and well loved ministers, died 
at his home in Kingston, N. H., on the afternoon of 
January 19. For more than a year he had been con- 
fined to his bed, suffering great pain, which he bore 
with patience and fortitude. 

He was born March 9, 1856, in Brewster, on Cape 
Cod. His father, the Rev. Cyrus A. Bradley, was a 
prominent minister of our faith, so the young boy 
grew up in a religious atmosphere, and because of his 
out-of-doors life developed a rugged physique and 
keen mentality, such as few possess. As a young man 
he sailed before the mast around Cape Horn and 
landed in San Francisco. He was employed in a fur- 
niture establishment, then as a bookkeeper in a brok- 
erage office. After a time he returned to the cabinet- 
making trade and was associated in this business for 
more than twenty years, two years as manager of a 
branch store in Honolulu, H. I. . 

It was in middle life that he entered the ministry, 
being ordained in 1895. He worked for many years 
in Oregon and Washington. Returning east, he held 
pastorates in Maine and Massachusetts as follows: 
Guilford and fangerville, Maine, 1890-1894. Win- 
throp and Readfield,¥ Maine, 1898-1899. 


Spencer, 


Mass., 1906-1910. Hinsdale, N. H., 1910-1912. 
Adams and Cheshire, Mass., 1917-1919. Kensington, 
N. H., 1919-1922. Dover, N. H., 1922-1923. 

For five years he was Superintendent of Churches 
in Maine and for eight years in New Hampshire. He 
relinquished his office in the latter state last fall, ow- 
ing to failing heatlh. Upon his retirement the State 
Convention made him Superintendent emeritus. 

Dr. Bradley was a Past Chancellor of the Knights 
of Pythias, a thirty-second degree Mason and Knight 
Templar. He had been twice married, first to Mary 
H. Emery of Skowhegan, Maine, who died in 1927, 
and second to Mrs. Elizabeth B. Webster of Kingston, 
N. H., who cared for him faithfully during the last 
years of his life. In 1934 Tufts College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

The funeral was held from the Universalist 
church in Kingston on Friday afternoon, and was at- 
tended by a host of friends from far and near, including 


a large number of ministers of all denominations 


and the local lodge of Masons, who performed the 
committal service at the grave. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, who spoke 
in part as follows: 

“We have gathered here to pay our tribute to one 
of the noblest men who ever lived, one of the most 


faithful ministers and efficient administrators the. 
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church ever had, and one of the best friends we have 
ever known. He would desire no eulogy. His life 
speaks for itself. He took the life that God gave him 
and out of it built a character which speaks more im- 
pressively than human lips can ever speak. But this 
life deserves more than a passing notice, and we would 
not be following the dictates of our own hearts did we 
not express appreciation of his virtues. I have known 
him for twenty-five years, and worked under him when 
he was Superintendent in Maine, as I have in this state. 
As a minister he was a good preacher, a faithful pastor 
and helpful to his people. Wherever he labored people 
loved him, and remembered him during the later 
years of his life by sending him messages of cheer or 
calling upon him at his home. As State Superintend- 
ent he was faithful in the performance of every duty, 
the least as well as the greatest. He showed great 
wisdom in dealing with churches and ministers, and 
tried to be fair to all parties. People respected him 
for his wisdom, had confidence in his judgment and 
loved him for his moral integrity. He was greatly 
loved throughout our state. The pulpits of our 
churches were always open to him and he was hospit- 
ably received wherever he went. He was held in high 
esteem by people of other denominations. He was a 
man with whom they loved to work. 

“But he was well known far beyond the bounds 
of the state in which he lived. He had a wide ac- 
quaintance, and there was not a minister of our faith 
of his generation who was more widely known and 
universally respected. His writings, especially on 
the history of our church, have been read by hosts of 
people. This man, of great character and kindly dis- 
position and sweet spirit, touched the lives of many 
people who were glad to know him. What manner of 
man could command so much attention? During the 


year he was in bed literally hundreds of people made . 


a well-worn path to his door. Why? It gave him 
great pleasure to receive his friends, but they felt 
when they departed that they had received more 
than they left behind. They felt they had been in 
the presence of a rare spirit, and they felt the touch 
of his noble personality. No one ever talked with him 
without taking something good away, for his mind 
- was a great storehouse of knowledge. 

“The hours spent in his home are prized by us all. 
He loved his home. There he loved to rest and read 
and converse and meditate and pray. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that he owes the comfort of the last years 
of his life to one who was unsparing in her attentions 
and who anticipated every want. Faithful in every 
respect, she gave her life to ministering to him. The 
young people of the family also loved him. He meant 
much to them and did much for them. The memory 
of his life and his love will remain with them through- 
out their lives. Friends, the world is better because 
he lived, and we are better because we have known him. 

“Why is this true? What was the source of this 
greatness of character? He placed his faith in the 
divine, he planted his feet squarely on a spiritual 
foundation. He felt that God was his refuge and that 
around him were the everlasting arms. God was real 
to him, and his belief in God shaped his whole life. 
I wish we could be as optimistic and have his outlook 
upon the world. He was not one who clung to life 


when it was time to go. He was ready to depart, to 


let go of things material. All his life he put his trust 


in things spiritual, which colored his every thought 
and act and enabled him to give to the world a life 
so rich and so noble. He made a great contribution 
to the uplift of the individual and the betterment of 
human society. 

“We speak as though he was gone. Gone where? 
All that is here as far as we can see is his body. The 
spirit is gone, we say, but may it not be true that 
his spirit is with us at this moment? I hope we all 
believe in immortality. I hope we have a feeling that 
this is not all there is to life, but that there is a life 
beyond into which he has entered and into which we 
all may enter. We love to think of our dear ones as 
not so very far away, and that sometime we shall 
meet them. Cur friend is not dead. He lives in the 
spirit. He had that faith and imparted it to others 
on such an occasion as this. It seems to us that this 
must be a comfort to you who remain, the belief that 
he has entered the life of the spirit and will be waiting 
for those who shall come after him. So farewell for a 
time, kind friend, upright citizen, faithful husband, 
indulgent father, true brother, consecrated minister. 
We pray that the influence and example of your life 
will help us to live a life as noble.”’ 

The Rev. Harry Adams Hersey wrote to The 
Christian Leader as follows: 

“Asa Mayo Bradley has at last found release 
from a body of pain. How glad I am, and yet how 
much I shall miss him! I knew him for many years. 
A quarter of a century ago he was State Superintend- 
ent, when I was located in Caribou, Maine. He was 
an occasional and welcome guest in the parsonage, 
helpful in counsel, interesting by virtue of his wide 
knowledge and retentive memory, and a delight to the 
children, whom he could entertain unfailingly. 

“When he spoke he always said something, some- 
thing worth-while and helpful. When he wrote, as, 
alas, he did infrequently until his ‘Chip Basket’ and 
occasional articles of recent years, one felt the impact 
of personality, through a direct, forceful, interesting 
style. 

“He was a mine of information concerning things 
denominational. Few of our men knew all sides of so 
many ministers as he knew. I suspect that his files 
contain much that will prove of great value to the 
Universalist Historical Society. 

“T shall miss him greatly as a personal friend. 
Of late years I have been able to call upon him an- 
nually one Saturday in August, and spend from one to 
three hours in his friendly society. Though his once 
great form had shrunken, and his voice had weakened 
and he was greatly enfeebled, he would converse freely 
and with slight reference to his pain and debility. 
Even when confined to his bed most of the time, he 
would rise to manipulate the typewriter to make copy 
for the Leader—copy to which his friends looked for- 
ward. 

“And now, having fought the good fight long, 
having kept the faith, he has finished his course here, 
to enter upon the high pathway of life everlasting, 
in a sphere of unlimited opportunity. 

“« “And as Valiant For Truth passed over, all the 
trumpets sounded for him on the other side.’ ”’ 
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What Is Called Experience—in the Flood 


The Rey. Harmon Gehr of Columbus, Ohio, sends 
us the following personal letter from our minister in 
Cincinnati, the Rev. Carl Olson. He thinks, and we 
agree with him, that our readers will find it exceedingly 
interesting, and we are sure Mr. Olson will be willing 
we should publish it. 


January 28, 1937. 
Year Harmon and Isabel: 

I was happy to see your letter when I got up a 
few minutes ago. I’ll try and tell you a bit about 
things, although the one pertinent observation, made 
by a chap who came in last night for supplies, is that 
“everybody’s a bit screwy.” 

The first thing is that Mildred and Charles were 
shipped off to Muncie, I think it was Tuesday morn- 
ing. (Days run into each other so—that “screwy” 
business again.) 

I went over to Red Cross headquarters on Satur- 
day to see where and when to go to work—but said 
that it would have to be after church on Sunday. 
Things were in such confusion that I called up a few 
of my friends in official places and was assured that 
they were taking things over shortly. 

Well, on Sunday morning I had radio—the driv- 
ing was so bad that I told Mildred to call all she could 
to stop them from coming to church. We worked an 
“each one tell two or three to call two or three” and 
were quite successful—only five people showed up at 
the building. Incidentally, I had just been out of the 
Crosley Building an hour or so when the fire broke out 
—some of the radio boys were congratulating me and 
telling funny things. The explosion came and they 
started for the stairs—elevators out of commission— 
one went back for his cough medicine! 

I went down town at 2.30 to start work and was 
relieved at 9.830 Monday morning. Then I went back 
at six and worked until eight Tuesday morning. 
Tuesday night we had a twelve hour shift—mine 
being from eight in the evening to eight on Wednesday 
morning. Then we went on eight hour shifts, and my 
trick was from midnight last night to eight this 
morning, and | am due on again at midnight. 

One of the engineers at Crosley’s is a Muncie boy. 
He and I were talking and when I learned he was 
going to drive his wife and youngster to Muncie, I 
called Mildred—it was late Monday night—and sug- 
gested that she should go along and take Charles. 
She said no—as I expected—so I said I‘d call again. 
In the morning I called and told her that Phil Under- 
wood would call the house at 7.30 for her word, and I 
wished that she would go. I explained that the danger 
of epidemic is yet to be faced; that water shortage was 
ahead; that the folks would feel less worried about her; 
that I would also feel better; and that I’d be free to 
give myself in the relief work. Well, she gave in, al- 
though saying that she felt as though it were “running 
away.” But it is interesting—every intelligent man 
on the job has shipped his family out of town, if pos- 
sible! 

I called Mildred this morning and everything is 
all right there. 


When I first went to work, I received donations | 


and checked orders against invoices in the Quarter- 
master Corps. Now there are three of us who have to 
approve all requisitions before they are honored at 
the store. This, of course, is to put a check on waste. 
It’s a difficult position, for people come in pleading for 
things which have to be refused until a check is made. 
This flood will probably cost three million dollars in 
Cincinnati alone. Another part of our work is the 
checking of materials. It is hardly possible to believe 
that the harpies are at work even in disaster. A truck 
and trailer came down from Columbus—with army 
cots, sold at $2.25 each. We had the W. P. A. un- 
load about fifty and then took samples—they were 
bad. We reported to the purchasing agent—he got a 
cut to $1.95 and said take them. We unloaded a few 
more, sampled again, and the man in charge of re- 
ceiving said he would not take them as a gift—they 
were just rotten. I pushed my finger right through 
the canvas. Well, the truck was loaded and the outfit 
went away. I wonder if it went back to the warehouse 
or down to some other point. 

The water situation is most acute. You can’t 
understand how it feels. Our gang has helped the 
water detail and the water guard outfit, so Colonel 
Moulding and Major Green have both said that if 
any of us needs water, we'll get it. Water is turned on 
one hour each day. Weare on the hilltop, so it doesn’t 
reach us. I went down cellar this evening and felt 
elated when a half pint trickled out of the faucet at 
the set-tub—until I realized I was merely draining 
my pipes. Most of my meals are being eaten out, and 
I still have several quarts of drinking water at the 
house. Then I have one tub full and my hot water 
tank to drain (holds fifty gallons), and there is the 
thirty gallon tank at the church. So I’ll be all set 
for a while. With Mildred and Charles away it 
makes it easier. Sanitation is a major concern in the 
city. Toilet reservoirs have to be filled by hand, of 
course. 

Last night we learned that armed guards are be- 
ing placed at each water station in anticipation of 


trouble. They say the water business is to get more 
serious. If any contamination occurs, it will be 
even worse. 


One just can’t describe things—the rushing river; 
the people insisting upon staying in their flooded 
homes until the last minute; gasoline so thick upon 
the water that it is actually being scooped off in one 
place for use in the outboard motors. 

Now they have stopped feeding people in their 
homes. The idea is to starve them out of their holes. 
Gas mains have broken in some places, and a case 
worker was telling me of people refusing to leave a 
house just filled with gas. 
again—it would be horrible! 

But through it (you'll have to excuse the poor 


If a fire ever broke out 


typing—I’m not quite straightened out yet) all, there — 


is a wonderful spirit which makes one proud to be a 
human being. 

The church—as you know—is high and dry. 
None of our people are seriously affected. Many are 
working in relief. I’m not quite decided on whether to 
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night. 


have service Sunday. I’ll decide after consultation to- 
If we decide not to have service, I may check 
in to go down the river on relief work, for the crest 
will make things tough and my training in quarter- 
master store may be valuable. 

Loyalty Month is off for us. I guess we’ll be broke 
for some time. The rain put eight leaks in my study! 

Well, if this is rather “‘screwy”’ as a letter, blame it 


on the weather! If you write anyone who knows me, 
just say that everything is all right so far as personal 
safety and that sort of business is concerned, but that 
I’ll not be doing much in the letter business for a 
while. I have begun to receive inquiries and I’d have 
to set up an office to answer them! 
Cheerio—it’s what is called “experience.” 
Carl. 


Farewell to Humility 


Robert S. Hoagland 


e=x|T was the sonnet sequence of one of the gen- 
: uinely-poetic minds of our country that I was 
4@ B| reabsorbing. Four verses of William Ellery 
Mew} Jeonard’s profound sonnet sequence, ‘“I'wo 
Lives,” concluded my moodiness with the realization, 
“Now here is that practical problem I just discussed 
with the Rev. Mr. X.” 

In words that throbbed, as iambics seldom throb, 
with his pervading sorrow, Leonard had written, 


sé 


% . a cry of anguish .. . . impressed 

On this my page, it may be, shall outlast 

My years on earth, and give such Moment power 
Beyond its brotherhood of Moments.” 


As I felt the justice of Leonard’s prophecy of a 
modest degree of immortality for himself, I thought 
of Mr. X’s argument that many of our young min- 
isters have made themselves too disturbing by their 
self-confidence. It doesn’t get into print; perhaps we 
are too polite to mention it; but in the corners of halls 
at conferences and in tete-a-tete conversations, the 
word goes about that some of our young ministers 
have aggressively put themselves into high seats. 
The unrest is due to the ancient conflict of ideas be- 
tween the position of an established church and a non- 
conformist church. The established church of any 
theological hue and the old Christian ideas have over- 
emphasized the Gospel of Humility. The noncon- 
formist church must live by the aggressive spirit of 
evolutionary progress. 

As I thought over the sorrow of Leonard, I re- 
called a professor whose ultimate condemnation of a 
student whom he did not like was, ‘‘He has too much 
ego in his cosmos,’’—unaware that he himself was the 
best illustration of the supposed vice he wished to 
condemn. I remembered, too, a scene from the years 
of study with Dr. Clayton R. Bowen, as thorough a 
scholar as Unitarianism has produced. A student 
had said that he thought himself a pretty good Greek 
student. Dr. Bowen mildly rebuked him: “Only 
another should say that of you.” 

Is it unchristian or in poor taste to recognize one’s 
own merits? Are the young men who will make our 
denomination a living power tomorrow to be con- 
demned by some mystical standard of good taste? 
Probably if we thought about this problem, we might 
take a big step toward a stronger and more meaning- 
ful Unitarian Church. 

Perhaps the disparate points of view on the 
major problem of the aggressive ego could be depicted 
on psychological bases, with the tough-minded, the 


_ left-wingers, the nonconformists, holding to the pseu- 


do Freudian premise which makes them ululate that re- 
pression is the slough of despond bringing frustration 
to a world that should be up and doing. The tender- 
minded, the right-wingers, the Arnoldians, the be- 
lievers in sweetness and light, in the conflict between 
culture and anarchy, in the necessity for heroes and 
hero-worship, in the Great God Taste, are the antag- 
onists to the above-mentioned protagonists in the 
campaign for the aggressive ego. 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch is typical of the antag- 
onists. From his peak of glory, as he writes about 
the poet as citizen, he says that self-assertiveness 
“almost infallibly suggests some defect in breeding.” 
It may be that this typically English teaching is what 
has made H. G. Wells, far from being a shrinking 
anemone, say in his “Autobiography”: “The brain 
upon which my experiences have been written is not a 
particularly good one. If there were brain shows, as 
there are cat and dog shows, I doubt if it would get 
even a third prize.’”’ The Great God Taste harasses 
even Promethean H. G. 

It is true that middle-of-the-road psychologists 
point out that the individual who proclaims his own 
merits unconsciously reveals a deep-seated sense of 
weakness. His capacity for talking is compensatory 
for his weakness in action. Experienced people— 
experienced in social intercourse and in the bustling 
world of action and business—usually distrust, as if 
by instinct, the person who argues his own virtues 
before the bar of the world’s skepticism. Nietzsche 
undoubtedly spoke words of wisdom through the 
mouth of Zarathustra in Also Sprach. . . . “Hold thy 
virtue too high for the familiarity of names: and if 
thou must speak thereof, be not ashamed tv stammer.”’ 
Real self-confidence seems to make strong men silent. 

But as we survey the practical results of sucha 
tendency—the loss to the world of talents that might 
have been taken out from under their bushel, the decay 
of capacities from lack of exercise—we come to be- 
lieve that there is humbug in the Christian use of the 
word humility. It has been pointed out to us time and 
again that, although we talk much of the humility 
of Jesus, it would be hard to call to mind a character 
with more self-assertion. It is certainly a rare person 
who honestly believes as Turgeniev writes in his own 
spiritual autobiography, “‘. . . . it seems to me that 
to put oneself in the second place is the whole sig- 
nificance of life.” Even with that code for his life, 
Turgeniev knew he had the duty-given right to give 
his talents to the world. . 

Common sense teaches us Christian humility has 
too generally been misunderstood. There is little of 
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the spirit of abasement in it, even little of timid 
modesty. Dean Inge has taken a sound point of view 
in saying: ‘‘Humility has been misunderstood or mis- 
represented by critics of Christianity in all ages. It 
means pure receptivity. It does not mean wilful 
disparagement and refusal to accept responsibilities 
for which we are fitted... .” A good example of 
the humility that Inge might approve is to be found 
in the life of Cardinal Richelieu. The cardinal did 
nothing that was not aimed at getting power. He 
felt he had a right to that power. He knew he had 
a genius for government and capacities that would 
hold him in-any high position. But he also had pure 
receptivity. He had a remarkable capacity for taking 
advice. 

Most of the direct exhortations to humility from 
the New Testament might be interpreted as support- 
ing the position taken by Inge. A typical passage is 
from Galatians: ‘‘For if a man thinketh himself to be 
something when he is nothing, he deceiveth himself.” 
If a man can hold the position he thinks is rightfully 
his, he is not deceiving himself. The words of Paul in 
Romans say, “For I say .. . . to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think.”” But every man ought to think as 
highly of himself as possible. If a man has taught 
himself, he should be confident that he can be “a 
guide of the blind, a light of them that are in dark- 
ness, a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of babes... .” 

On the one hand we may see those who fail for 
one of two reasons: either because they have not the 
ability for high achievement or because they feel they 
will fail. And never can we really be sure which is the 
right reason. Amy Lowell, early in life, thought well 
of herself: 


“T’ll hazard a guess 
She’l] be rated by time as more rather than less.” 


But she lost her confidence; she came to feel that her 
artistry was dead, that her December had come on the 
heels of May. Why live longer? And she died at 
fifty-one. A really strong mind came to frustration 
because something weakened its assurance. Edward 
MacDowell was no Beethoven; but it is admitted by 
competent critics that he could have done greater 
things, had he possessed self-confidence. He never 
felt sure that what he was composing was worth while. 
He feared to send his manuscripts to his publisher. 
When his former teacher, Teresa Carreno, was to have 
one of his early concert etudes on her program, he sent a 
pitiful telegram asking her not to use “that dreadful 
thing.”” He spoke of his music as his “rotten melo- 
dies.” He remained a second-class composer. Per- 
haps he necessarily was; but who knows? 

On the other hand, we find that those who do 
great things know their own worth. True, we do 
have instances of conceit that tend to disgust us. 
Shaw is undoubtedly too flippant. He was once re- 
minded that he had remarked the last names of the 
three greatest English writers begin with Sh—Shakes- 
peare, Shelley and Shaw; and he said, ‘“Yes.... 
I’ve often wondered why I mentioned the other two. 
But I was younger then.” Shaw is very much in love 
with himself. His Irish nature lacks the scorned 
English reserve. 
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In general, when a strong character correctly 
estimates himself, we feel no repugnance. We in- 
tuitively think that Goethe was right in his Prussian 
roar: ‘Only clods are modest.”’ Helen Keller, speaking 
of Mark Twain in the light of this saying of Goethe’s, 
said, “If that is true, then in the world there was not 
less of a clod than Mr. Clemens.” 

And that is true of most able men. I think of 
the great number-of examples of the Twain attitude 
among literary and artistic creators. In the Inferno, 
Dante conceives of himself joining, as an equal, Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan: 

“They spake together for a little while, 
Then turned to me with hospitable hand; 
My master watched their welcome with a smile. 
Still more they did—an honor great and grand! 

For they received me in their company, 

And I was sixth in that enlightened band!’ 
Erasmus boasted that Oxford and Cambridge vied for 
his favor. In Rome there was not a cardinal who did 
not receive him as a brother. In England there was 
not a bishop who was not glad to salute him. Wagner, 
a proud egotist, said to Cosima Liszt, “You and I will 
live together in the memory of men.” Sappho wrote, 
“When I die I shall not be forgotten.” Fielding 
claims, in ‘“Tom Jones,’ that his works ‘‘will outlive 
their author.’”’ Tagore begins the eighty-fifth poem of 
“The Gardener” with the words, ‘‘Who are you, 
reader, reading my poems an hundred years hence?” 
It seems that, among great men, Pascal’s rule of life, 
“humility and confidence, fear and hope,’’ finds little 
accord. Rare is the person who can honestly grasp 
the spirit of humility that T. S. Eliot seeks to depict 
in “Ash Wednesday.’ And note that even in that 
remarkable Christian poem the aggressive ego strains 
at the reins: 

“Lord, I am not worthy 
Lord, I am not worthy 
but speak the word only.”’ 

Even the Epimethean or priest-mind, supposedly 
possessed of the world’s only genuine humility, has 
been glad throughout the history of the world to hear 
“the word only.”’ Guiding wisdom is desired, but 
innate power is felt, as we see in the case of Keats (not 
an Epimethean in all respects), who says that he wrote 
his “Endymion” without judgment—but with genius. 

No, we do not mind when these men feel this way 
about themselves. We arch an eyebrow at Shaw. We 
smile condescendingly as we remember Duerer saying, 
“T am that I am—namely, one of the handsomest of 
men and the greatest artist north of the Alps.” But 
it isn’t what they say that irritates us; it is the way 
they say it. Luther can assert his authority against 
pope and emperor, and we applaud, because he does 
it with dignity. Michelangelo shows that he thinks 
himself the greatest artist in the world; but we are not 
disgusted, because he also has that docility which is 
“the necessary midwife of genius.’ 

And just there is the point. We can say, “Well, 
all who think themselves strong and wise are not 


Dantes or Michelangelos.”” No. But those who deceive — 


themselves into thinking they are something they are 


not, those who do not really possess the dignity and — 
docility that must go with greatness, are soon found 
out. The “stuffed shirt” is sooner or later pitifully 


” 


£ 
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deflated. It is better that some impulsive jackanapes 
bring his neck to the axe of unmitigated public failure 
than that some talent be crushed into lasting silence 
by the hauteur of accepted taste. 

If modesty is a virtue, others besides Dryden have 
felt that ‘desire of greatness is a godlike sin.””’ That 
attitude is not merely pagan; back of it stand some 
strong Christians. Bernard of Clairvaux advised a 
young abbot: “‘A sterile modesty is never pleasing, 
nor is a humility praiseworthy which surpasses the 
truth of things. . . . Expel bashfulness by regard to 
duty; act as a master. Prepare to account for the 
single talent credited to thee. If you have received 
much, give much. If little, contribute that... .” 

That’s the way evolution works. That’s the way 
a nonconformist church works. Farewell to humility! 

co * * 


DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS DAY BY DAY 
Laura Bowman Galer 


Sunday, February 7 
The Religion of a Philosopher 


Read: The Autobiography of a Philosopher, by G. H. 
Palmer. Sections 20 to 22. 

What powers come from knowing that God is our Father? 
Jesus achieved a power beyond other men, but what he had 
is open to all men. 

1. Companionship. Whatever happens, the voice of God is 
heard and opportunity for growth appears. Jesus said, “I am 
not alone.” . 

2. Fears cease. Fear is disloyalty to a Father whose law 
is universal. This is not fatalism, but intelligent application of 
the human personality to the highest uses of life. 

3. Regret is banished. When sin has been used as a dis- 
cipline leading to a better future regret disappears. So Paul 
wrote of ‘forgetting the things which are behind” (Phil. 3 : 12-14). 

4. Duty loses harshness. Duty becomes a sign post for 
opportunity, freedom, the larger life. ; 

5. Self-sacrifice is understood as the Great Law. The su- 
preme opportunity of life is giving the lesser personal self for the 
good of the self-plus, the social brotherhood. 

These are values basic in continuous human usefulness, as 
nearly a century of living had proved to Professor Palmer. A 
younger servant of mankind, preaching a first, and as she thought 
an only, sermon, chose as the subject “‘The Trustworthiness of 
God.” This has been the power in Maude Royden’s life, the 
banishing of fear by knowing God as Father. 


Monday, February 8 
The Glory of the Imperfect 
Read The Autobiography, Section 25. 2 Cor. 12 : 6-10. 
It requires courage to publish a self-analysis of imperfec- 
tions: more than courage, there must be faith in the ultimate 
goal. In these two biographies, ‘“The Autobiography of a Phi- 
lospher,” and “The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” such analysis 
has been made in order that the process of using failure as op- 
portunity might be clear. A Chinese poet has said, ‘If you do 
not run away from the rain drops you will find them most beau- 
tiful.” 
‘Not all that happens is good, but it is the wisdom of life to 
extract power from whatever comes, even from natural, inescap- 
_ able limitations. A soft optimism accepts all as good; pessimism 
accepts all as unchangeable; Christianity accepts all as material, 
opportunity for growth. This world as our philosopher sees it is 
God’s elective system. Freedom to use it is ours. “Yet not I 
but Christ in me,” for this story of a long life concludes: “Some 


eater power than I has been using me as its glad instrument.” 


_ Prayer: Now unto him who by his power within us can do 
amg ° “ 


unutterably more than we all ask or imagine, be glory forever. 
Amen. (Eph. 3 : 21.) 


Note: Beginning with February 9 the Devotional Medita- 
tions will be found in the Lenten Booklet. 


* * * 


BREAKING GROUND FOR A NEW UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH 


Walter Gabell, Jr. 


January was a propitious month in the history of the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration at Philadelphia. On January 
1, 1823, one hundred and fourteen years ago, was adopted the 
constitution upon which was granted the original charter to the 
“Second Independent Church of Christ, called Universalists, in 
the Northern Liberties of the City of Philadelphia.” On January 
9, 1904, by action of the court, the corporate name was changed 
to ‘“‘The Universalist Church of the Restoration.” 

On January 17, 1937, in the presence of some thirty-five 
members of the congregation, who had gathered in a chilling, 
driving winter rain, the Rev. Robert Tipton, minister of the 
church, with the aid of ‘Dickie Lee’”’ Edwards, winsome five- 
year-old curly red head of the infant class, turned the first spade- 
ful of sod in the building of a new church home. 

Preceding the advent of the surveyors and steam shovels by 
less than a day, the group, containing a large representation of the 
members of the sister-church in Philadelphia, the Universalist 
Church of the Messiah, celebrated the beginning of work on a 
beautifully designed English stone chapel. Under a temporary 
canopy brief dedicatory addresses were made by Nicholas Guil- 
bert, chairman of the executive committee of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist State Convention, by Miss Eleanor Collie, who as 
secretary to Dr. Herbert E. Benton, pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah and president of the State Convention, represented him 
in his illness, Dr. G. Wilmer Suplee, moderator of the Church 
of the Restoration, and Mr. Tipton, minister of the church. 

Through the generosity and loyalty of Edward S. Deemer, 
long active in the work of the church, the money to erect a com- 
plete building is available in its entirety, and no debt of any kind 
will be necessary. Mr. Deemer, upon his death a few years ago, 
left a large fund, which accumulated rapidly to sufficient size 
to cover the cost of the building. 

The building committee, consisting of C. W. Gabell, Jr., 
moderator emeritus of the church, Dr. G. W. Suplee, moderator, 
Mrs. D. S. Paterson and Lorin Powers, sat for approximately 
four months in contemplation of plans for the chapel. It was 
decided at once to try for beauty of design and charm of propor- 
tion rather than great size, or severe utility. The services of a 
skilful young architect, Roy Carroll, were secured, and he was 
instructed to design such a chapel. The result is a small build- 
ing of excellent construction and of high artistic quality. 

The chapel will be of a local fine-grade Chestnut Hill stone, 
which is a grey mica-stone of very attractive appearance and per- 
manence. The roof, high and sharp-sloping in design, will be 
of graded slate tile. It is planned to make the building cruciform. 

The approximate size of the auditorium will be 33 x 80. One 
wing of the transept has been given in memoriam, and the organ 
is being installed in large part as a memorial. The auditorium 
will have a flag-stone flooring. The forward part is planned on 
the lines of an English chapel, with lectern at one side and pulpit 
at the other, with choir-stalls facing each other in the forward 
aisle. 

Beneath the auditorium, in a semi-basement, will be the 
Sunday school and meeting room, the kitchen, heating and 
auxiliary rooms. 

The site on which the chapel is being built is a lot approxi- 
mately 115 x 150, on the corner of Gorgas Lane and Stenton 
Avenue, in the northwestern part of the city, within a few blocks 
of the city line. The immediately adjacent neighborhood to the 
west is already built in large, attractive single homes, the neigh- 
borhood to the east will be built within the two years coming, 
with smaller new homes. The section and location of the chapel 
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was selected after years of study, and with the recommendation 
of the Philadelphia Federation of Churches. Stenton Avenue is a 
main artery from Philadelphia to Bethlehem, Pa., and is pro- 
tected in the future by zoning restriction. 

The Church of the Restoration was housed formerly at 
17th and Master Streets, in an old brownstone building which is 
familiar to the many delegates and visitors to conventions. 
Within the past twenty years the congregation had been slowly 
moving to the fringe of the city, and most of them have had to 
drive five to ten miles through traffie to get to church. Further, 
the immediate surroundings had deteriorated into a district of 
poor-class rooming houses, and immediately impending was the 
conversion of the entire section into a colored neighborhood. 
Disposition of the building was accordingly made, this past Oc- 
tober, to a colored congregation. In the meantime the people 
of the church have been holding services in a hall. 

Completion of the new chapel is provided by early summer. 

* * * 


UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 
C. H. Emmons 


Membership participation in a living endowment of the type 
of which the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship is a good example 
means cooperation with a group of giving Universalists in sus- 
taining the authorized service program of the denomination. 
The Fellowship holds no meetings. It is a channel set up by the 
Worcester Convention in 1933 providing for the flow of financial 
support (membership fees) to the General Convention from in- 
dividuals whose spiritual and financial resources may, through 
sacrificial act, or otherwise, be sympathetically joined in the 
larger channel of the General Convention, through which flow 
the benevolent influences of the whole Church in terms of leader- 
ship, inspiration, missionary enterprise, youth guidance and re- 
ligious education. 

With some of our people, substantial giving is measured in 
terms of thousands or hundreds of dollars, so far as their financial 
ability is concerned. If their spiritual ability equals their finan- 
cial ability their giving is in exact proportion. With others, one 
dollar, or ten dollars, is a substantial amount for them to give 
to the denominational work, though, spiritually, their interest 
and devotion and loyalty far exceed their financial ability. 

The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship provides a direct unify- 
ing link between individual Universalists and the larger, broader 
church activities in the national and international field, for the 
sustaining of these activities without seriously affecting their 
giving to essential local interests and services. The $10.00 
membership fee is not too large for most of our people if they 
would budget income and expenditures, and observe stewardship 
in the use of their resources, allocating to the local and national 
church work sufficient, at least, to meet the 10 percent scriptural 
requirement. Two percent of the income of Universalist families, 
if devoted to religious uses through denominational channels, 
would probably meet the present maximum service requirements 
of the whole church. This would scale down the giving of a 
minority of our people, and would substantially enlarge the con- 
tributions of many, many others. Only a spiritual renaissance, 
rebirth, among our people will accomplish this, however, and for 
this we devoutly work and pray. 

When stewardship and sacrificial giving become the habit 
of our people, the power and influence and service of the Univer- 
salist Church will approximate the quality of the faith it pro- 
claims. Membership in the Loyalty Fellowship is a step in this 
direction, and a major step for many of our people. And the 
$10.00 membership fee adds measurably to the vigor and reach 
of denominational influence and achievement. 

The following named persons, representing seventeen of our 
churches in nine states, with those whose names have been pub- 
lished in previous issues of The Christian Leader, have taken that 
step and again renewed their support of this living endowment, 
blessing the work and themselves by their giving: 


Mark A. Adams, Lowell, Mass. 
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Mrs. Anna L. Ball, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Mabel S. Barkyoumb, St. Albans, Vt. 
Miss Edna M. Blackmar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, D. D., Kinston, N, H. (deceased.) 
Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Charlotte M. Butterfield, Derby Line, Vt. 
Miss Maria L. Drew, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Marion L. Gardiner, North Providence, R. I. 
Miss Mary C. Hazard, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Miss Katherine I. Hodgdon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Adelaide P. Kinnear, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Anna Kirker, Little Hocking, Ohio. 
Charles B. Ladd, Everett, Mass. 

Mrs. William R. Lyman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrie Mason, Cambridge, Mass. 

C. W. Parmenter, Belmont, Vt. 

Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Lillian G. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Miss Marion FE. Storrs, Towanda, Pa. 

Frank P. Symonds, Salem, Mass. 


* * * 


THE CLOCK 
In the Reception Room at the State House, Montpelier, Vt. 


The clock, which was completed in 1720, is of English oak. 
It was carved by George Humphreys, “Case Maker for the 
Worshipful Company.” (‘‘The Worshipful Company” is a guild 
of clock makers which still exists in England.) He is said to have 
worked on it eighteen years. 

It was made during the time of Queen Anne, and the six 
years following her reign. The figures upon it are historical, 
symbolizing eminent characters in English history during that. 
period. Upon the door of the clock is the figure of Queen Anne, 
holding in one hand the orb, and in the other hand the scepter, 
which is a symbol of English royalty. Beneath this figure is. 
the coat-of-arms of England. 

The large figure near the top, at your right as you face the 
clock, represents the Duke of Marlborough, who was the head 
of England’s army during the reign of Queen Anne, and the other 
figure, at your feet, represents the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was her highest church dignitary. 

The faces of the two figures below these and opposite the 
door of the clock, represent the court jesters, and are said to 
be those of two men who were opposed to Queen Anne’s govern- 
ment. The two coats-of-arms directly below these figures un- 
doubtedly represent the families of which they were members. 

On the base of the clock is a life-sized bust of King George 
the First, who succeeded to the throne upon the death of Queen 
Anne. On the left of this figure is a shield bearing the lion 
rampant, which is the coat-of-arms of Queen Anne’s family. 
The opposite shield bears the double-headed eagle, the coat-of- 
arms of the royal house of Hanover, of which King George the 
First was a member. 

The other faces and figures upon the clock are unknown at. 
the present time. 

The clock, mechanically, is very interesting. The works 
are of brass and are thought to be of Flemish origin. On the 
face of the clock are indicated the phases of the moon, and the 
day, date and month of the year. It has two sets of chimes, 
one playing the quarter hours and the other an old English 
tune on striking the hours. Among these tunes are “Auld Lang 
Syne,” “Johnny’s So Long at the Fair,” ‘Annie Laurie,” “Jennie 
Jones,” “The Minstrel Boy,” and “Old Hundredth.” | 

The clock was purchased at Chester, England, by Governor 
Percival W. Clement just previous to the World War, but was. 
not brought to this country until after the Armistice. At the 
time of the purchase he proposed placing the clock in the Hotel ‘ 
Woodstock, New York City, which he then owned, but before 
the clock reached America he had disposed of his interest in the 
hotel, and the clock was placed in the State House. Ae : 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A HEART-SEARCHING LETTER 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Through you may I speak to the Universalist denomination? 
I desire to state some facts, to express some opinions, and to 
make an appeal. 

I am giving some extracts from a diary that I have kept, 
might have kept, or would have kept, throughout the years. 

April 12, 1925. I bring myself to leave my Sunday school 
class of thirty-five men and go to Greensboro to hear the Rev. 

H. L. Canfield. 

June 20. I become pastor of several churches in North Caro- 
Jina, having been employed by the Women’s National Missionary 
Association. 

November 1, 1935. I enter hospital at Goldsboro. Gangrene. 

November 18. Eight days after amputation of leg, death 
seems likely to win over life in the struggle. 

December 5. After a second amputation life is winning over 
death. My prayer is that my death may be postponed until I 
can die not of this or that disease, but for some worthy cause. 

January 10, 1936. I leave the hospital. 

April 17. I visit Christian Hill church for the first time in 
six months. 

April 19. I speak to my people at Christian Hill once more. 

April 26. Doomed to months more of exile. Water-logged 
condition goes from bad to worse. 

June 14. Preach at Outlaw’s Bridge. 

June 17. Mrs. Fitzgerald and I go to New York, where I 
hope to fight my way back to health. 

September 4. I shall not be able to return to my work 
“down in Carolina.” 

October 20. Another life and death struggle is on. 

November 20. After being relieved of my water-logged 
condition, I can rest after seven months of struggle for breath. 
I can eat ample food after months of slow starvation. 

I might have included this entry: May 16, 1931. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald is painfully injured on our way to Outlaw’s Bridge. It 
was not our fault except that we rode in the car of a very wild 
and incompetent driver. Few have ever suffered more intensely 
than she has. None ever suffered more bravely, through so 
many sleepless nights. 

Opinions: Both the W. N. M. A. and the General Convention 
have failed to do the right thing by those who have become 
disabled in service. 

Universalists have passed many noble ‘“‘resolutions’” for 
social justice. Has the physician failed to heal himself? 

A few years ago a religious denomination, many of whose 
ministers received a salary of five or six hundred dollars, passed 
a resolution condemning “low wages.” Funny, isn’t it? 

Ministers ought to provide for themselves. In good faith 
I believed I had made reasonable provision against sickness, 
accident, disability. Strange it is that no policy avails me any- 
thing now. All the expense, as well as the suffering involved 
in Mrs. Fitzgerald’s injury, fell upon us. Not a penny came in. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, and especially in 
mine. I am still hoping to be on my feet—if you will allow me to 
speak literally and figuratively at the same time. There are feet 
natural and feet artificial. 

May I say in conclusion that I was licensed to preach in 
1900, although I dedicated myself to the ministry six years before 
at the age of fourteen. I have been in the ministry, official or un- 
official, ever since. 

It has been bliss to me to preach the liberal gospel in funda- 
mentalist strongholds—in Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, Tennes- 
see, and West Virginia. 

Under all the circumstances, it occurs to me that our Uni- 
versalist brethren and friends might be glad to see that we are 


housed and fed until conditions change. I am not afraid or 


; 
* 
u 


ashamed to say this. 
I am asking the editor to publish this with such additions, 


on 7 
1 ‘ > 
o _ 2 
2 , 


subtractions, or comments as he may see fit to make. 
days to the first of the month. 


It is ten 


John T. Fitzgerald. 
1 Linwood Avenue, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Without passing judgment upon the denomination or or- 
ganizations like the W. N. M. A. which have dealt with Mr. 
Fitzgerald, without attempting to decide what church groups in 
straitened financial conditions might or should do, we recognize a 
poignant cry of distress, we mail our check, and we print the 
letter. Like the priest and Levite in an old story, we, now the 
editorial we, have been exceedingly busy on ecclesiastical business. 
We have left Brother John T. lying just where fate hurled him. 
Probably some heretical Samaritans may have been struggling 
with his case. Lest we be classed with the people we have de- 
nounced, we hasten to get in on this rescue work. 

The Editor. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR THE HELPER AND ITS EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It has occurred to me that you might like to print the en- 
closed letter about The Helper from the pastor of St. Peter’s 
Evangelical Protestant Church (Congregational) in Cincinnati. 

A. Gertrude Earle. 

West Somerville, Mass. 


My dear Dr. Earle: 

For three years I have now used your Helper in the studies of 
the Sunday school lessons. I wanted to thank you last year for 
the help and inspiration your studies have brought to me, but 
neglected it. Now, at the close of this year, kindly accept my 
most sincere thanks. 

The spiritual encouragements and hopes which your lessons 
bring are inspiring anew each week. Your method of bridging 
over the difficulties of the old conceptions to the new ones is 
most helpful—is splendid, at times brilliant. The little prayers 
you include in the Home Department are better for the teacher 
than the usual admonitions to watch ourselves. 

The drudgery of the weekly lesson preparation turns, when 
you lead, into joy and gladness. 

With my heart I desire to thank you for your upbuilding 
labor and to wish you every kind of success and satisfaction in 
whatever you may contemplate to do in the future. 

God be with you, 
Hans Haupt. © 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
* * 


A CHEERING LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With my renewal for another year I wish to express my en- 
joyment and appreciation of the Leader. No depression in its 
worth. A friend to whom I loaned some especially good ones 
liked it so much he has become a subscriber, although a member 
and attendant of another church. 

Mrs. Frank A. Farrar. 


South Paris, Maine. 
* * 


A WORD FROM WINCHESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I express my pleasure and appreciation of the article 
in the Leader entitled ‘‘Two Hundred Years in Winchester.” 
You may be interested to know that the pastor of our Federated 
Church, the Rev. Mr. Carl, last Sunday publicly made reference 
to the article. It meant much that you were willing to devote so 
much space. Copies of the report of our celebration have been 
sent from coast to coast, and have brought forth most interesting 
comments from people prominent in religious and literary circles. 
Only yesterday I received one from Dr. James Rauch Stein, sec- 
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retary of the Synod of the Evangelical Reformed Church. As 
we received greetings from across the sea, it was only courteous 
that we send return greetings. The Hampshire Observer, printed 
in Winchester, England, on November 26 printed a report of our 
celebration and the greetings we sent to Old Winchester. 

While I am a member of the Congregational Church body 
and the men of my line of my family have held important offices 
without a break for nearly a century, and I hold the office of agent, 
I consider it one of the highest honors to be the caretaker of both 
my own and the historic Memorial Church of the Universalist 
denomination. 

Delano M. Saben. 

Winchester, N. H. 


* * 


LET’S BOAST 


T'o the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in your article on ‘‘The Great Uni- 
versalist Layman,” for when I was a lad, over fifty years ago, I 
heard Dr. J. E. Forester tell this story of Horace Greeley. Dr. 
Forester at the time he told it to me was pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Newark, New Jersey, and had been invited to 
dedicate the new Universalist church in this village, and had 
become so captivated with our people and town that he spent 
several summers here. 

It was at the General Convention in 1870, the centennial 
anniversary of John Murray’s first sermon in America. Horace 
Greeley was a delegate to that convention, and had proposed 
some resolutions that the younger members, one of whom was 
Dr. Forester, strongly opposed, and Greeley’s proposals were 
defeated. Greeley’s wrath was so intense over this that he called 
the younger ministers “‘damn little upstarts.”’ 

Our church is losing out because it has failed to let the world 
know the influence it has had on the religious thought of man- 
kind. Let us proudly boast of the work our church has done, 
and of the grand preachers and laymen it has produced. 

Jesse L. Tiffany. 


Nicholson, Penn. 
* & 


IN DEFENSE OF THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a note in defense of Thomas Curtis Clark, who gives 
Mrs. Browning as author of the poem ‘‘Out in the Fields,” in his 
latest Anthology. 

It was a most natural error on his part, as that poem has 
been quoted and requoted for many years in various volumes and 
collections, and always with Elizabeth Barrett: Browning as the 
author. And each time that I have seen it so quoted, it has been 
with the line ‘“‘The foolish fears of what may happen,” just as 
given in Mr. Clark’s Anthology. ‘‘Rustling,” in the thirteenth 
line, has been used in each of these reprintings of the poem, for 
the original word, ‘“‘husking.’”’ I have always felt that the poem 
was written in a style quite unlike Mrs. Browning’s, but still 
assumed that she must be the author of it, and I am glad to be 
set right now by L. G. W. in this week’s Reactions. 

Bertha G. Woods. 

Berwyn, Maryland. 


* * 


MISS GOLDTHWAITE CORRECTS MRS. CANFIELD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I just have in hand the Leader of January 9, and read with 
deep and sympathetic interest the article of Mary Grace Can- 
field on Mrs. Otis Skinner. 

I was the pastor of the Universalist church at Felchville, 
Vt., the summer the Skinner family were there. In fact, I gave 
up my room at the hotel that Mr. and Mrs. Skinner might have 
it, with an adjoining small room for baby Cornelia Otis. Father 
Skinner came for a visit. Mrs. Charles M. Skinner of Brooklyn 
was there with her sons Clarence and Harold. We sat together 
at table in the dining-room the long summer through, until I 
almost felt I was indeed a member of the family. Nearly every 


day I stood, with her mother, beside the crib of the baby, Cor- 
nelia, and we “watched her grow.”’ 

That long, happy, never-to-be-forgotten summer leads me 
to write you to say there was only one Maud Durbin, who, after 
her illustrious days as ‘‘leading lady,’’ became the adored wife 
of Otis Skinner and the supremely happy and adoring mother of 
baby Cornelia Otis. She was Maud Durbin Skinner. 

Loving her as I did, from that summer experience, I cannot 
let her name go down in the Leader files as ‘‘Durgan’’—that isn’t 
her name: it doesn’t belong. 

; Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite. 

New York City. 


* * 


MR. KELLEY’S CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I correct the report of my remarks at the Boston Min- 
isters’ Meeting, January 11? I was not so dogmatic as that would 
indicate. I asked if it were not more than a coincidence that the 
slipping of the Universalist denomination in militant spirit, in- 
fluence, and numbers, had occurred as the Universalist Profession 
of Belief had from time to time been diluted, and its Universalism 
spread out so thin, made so indefinite, that most other churches 
could subscribe to it. According to it we are in no way different 
from others, not distinctive, no longer out in front leading, as 
Universalism should be; it still has the message; why lose power, 
numbers and influence by camouflaging it? 

I pleaded for greater definiteness, some outspoken, and out- 
standing, expression of Universalism to enlist the loyalty and ar- 
dent support of its members. Put the I into Profession of Belief 
so each one would know it applied to himself (or herself), instead 
of having, even if unexpressed, the feeling that it was gotten up 
to show that Universalism was in no way dangerous. The latest 
Profession has not attracted members of Methodist and Baptist 
churches as Universalism did formerly, but has lost many mem- 
bers of Universalist churches to Christian Science and to Con- 
gregational churches. 

May I add: Why not suggest “‘fan mail” from readers of the 
Leader to get a line on the attitude of present day Universalists 
as to whether the Universalist Profession of Belief is Universalist 
enough? 2 
Walter Stuart Kelley. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


THAT NEW EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

An article in the Leader of January 2, 1987, entitled “A New 
Editor,” gave me some scare, until I found it credited to The 
New Outlook (Toronto). I trust the subscribers of this magazine 
were not as distressed at the prospect of a “‘retiring editor’ as 
I would be if such news as this should come from The Christian 
Leader. 

The editorials of our Leader mean much to me, as well as 
the many other fine articles published. 

A friend tells me she is writing all her friends that The 
Christian Leader is the best religious journal published, and that 
the editor is “‘pure gold.” 

This should be good advertising, should it not? 

Clara B. Meggett. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


FROM A BELOVED FELLOW EDITOR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Before the year 1987 becomes any older I must write you 
of my continuing and increasing appreciation of The Christian 
Leader. Of all the denominational exchanges that come to my 
desk, it is the one that I feel I must not let go unread. Wha 
more can I say! rae 

Walter C. Woodward. 

The American Friend, Richmond, Ind. <= 


* 
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A Paramount Issue 


Church and State in Contemporary 
America. By William Adams Brown. 
(Scribners. $2.75.) 


Dr. Brown, in association with a com- 
mittee appointed by the Federal Council 
of Churches, has made a comprehensive 
study of the problems which arise out of 
the relations between the churches and 
the body politic, with an analysis of the 
principles which should ideally determine 
these relations. Obviously recent develop- 
ments in Germany and Russia, not to men- 
tion Italy or Mexico, have forced upon us 
the question whether in a democracy we 
can establish and maintain relationships 
between church and state which ensure the 
freedom of each from interference from 
the other. And the question is pointed by 
the rise in our own country of a conviction 
on the part of many Christians that war, 
the waging of which has for so long been 
considered the rightful prerogative of the 
state, can no longer be countenanced by 
the church. 

It is pointed out early in the discussion 
that the similarities which may be seen to 
connect the state and the churches are off- 
set by deep differences. First, the church 
is, ideally, a universal group while the state 
is geographically limited, so that there 
may well develop a conflict of loyalties; 
then the church owes its origin to a recog- 
nition of the divine (Dr. Brown says to a 
divine revelation), while the state rests 
either upon human consent or upon a con- 
ception of race or class, or even upon the 
prior affirmation of the divine authority; 
yet again, the church relies upon a moral 
or religious sanction, while the state rests 
its ultimate authority upon physical coer- 
cion. These profound differences provide 
the occasion for important conflicts which 
resolve themselves into the question wheth- 
er the church may bear witness to the 
truth as God has given it to see that truth. 
If the answer given by the state is a nega- 
tive one, the duty of the church, accord- 
ing to its own charter, is one of resis- 
tance. 

After a historical study of the kinds of 
relationship which have existed and a 
statement of the new influences affecting 


the relations of church and state today, 


Dr. Brown outlines some of the conceptions 
of God’s purpose for man offered by re- 
ligion. While there are differences here 
between various religious groups, there is 
general agreement among religious people 
in opposition to the secular view of life 
and, in one way or another, the divine 
purposes are considered as realized through 
social agencies, including church and 
state. For the Christian the primacy 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


4 rm. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


among such agencies, Dr. Brown holds, 
belongs to the church. 

A study of the points at which church 
and state now meet in contemporary 
America, under existing laws, leads to a 
discussion of the problems of taxation of 
religious property, the use of schools for 
religious instruction, and the attempts 
made in the name of religion to secure the 
acceptance of legal restrictions on indi- 
vidual conduct. There is recognized here 
a divergence of views between the small 
crusading groups within the churches on 
one hand, and on the other the conserva- 
tive majority who doubt or repudiate the 
responsibility of the church for social re- 
form. 

There follows a detailed review of the 
attitudes and adopted policies of various 
churches and groups of churches. The 
results of a recent questionnaire are used 
in the picture that is drawn of the varieties 
of opinion. Special chapters are devoted 
to the Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
Churches. 

All this is preparatory to the enun- 
ciation of principles in Part III. What 
the responsibility of the church should be 
depends upon our answer to a prior ques- 
tion. Are we to think, with the Roman 
Church, that the Church and the State 
are normally co-extensive? Or are we to 
regard the gap between church and society- 
at-large which now actually exists as nor- 
mal? If we take the second position, the 
Protestant view, then when the church has 
held its own members to its Christian stand- 
ard of conduct it has done its duty. The 
church is then “‘the fellowship of the holy,” 
necessarily (or rather, inevitably) a mi- 
nority. On the former view we must 
think of the church as the normal agency 
through which the nation as a whole ex- 
presses its religious life; it will then con- 
tain persons of all shades of political 
opinion and all stages of moral develop- 
ment. 

Neither of these positions is consistently 
held by Protestants, Those who theoret- 
ically consider the church as a fellowship 
of persons separated from ordinary so- 
ciety must usually accept the fact that ac- 
tually the church contains a cross-section 
of the membership of society-at-large. 
Thus arises “‘a tension between the more 
rigorous spirits who wish to take the ideal 
of Christ seriously and the rank and file 
who are content with things as they 
are.” ‘ 

It is in the light of this situation that 
Dr. Brown and his colleagues offer ‘“‘work- 
ing principles.” First, Christianity being 
a religion of ethical theism, committed to 
a high valuation of personality, the re- 
ligious ideal must be expressed in terms of 
ethical distinctions. It is a righteous and 
a loving God that the Christian serves; it 


is a certain kind of life that all our social 
organizations should serve. Second, the 
responsibility of the church is co-extensive 
with life. No human concern, considered 
in its ethical implications, is alien to it. 
Third, witness to a social ideal still unat- 
tained must be combined with the effort 
to have the ideal applied, first of all in the 
sphere which is the church’s own field of 
action. ‘‘The church should bear its 
witness as a company of sinners calling 
their fellow-sinners to repentance.” 

Fourth, when the membership as a 
whole has developed a corporate conscience 
on any issue falling within the scope of the 
church’s mission, “‘it is appropriate to seek 
to influence political influence as a con- 
stituent part of the state.”” But, fifthly, in 
the absence of unanimity, there is need 
for educational activity in which a clear- 
ing-house of opinion and an interchange of 
thought may be available. Political ac- 
tion, finally, can be properly undertaken 
only when it does not involve compromise 
of the church program as a whole for the 
sake of one or two issues. 

The whole discussion, while it is open 
to the comment that it remains somewhat 
general even while dealing with such 
specific issues as war, has the virtue of 
being based on fundamental considera- 
tions. The ultimate conviction clearly 
dominating the work of the authors is 
“that the deepest of all the needs of man 
is not physical comfort or relief from suf- 
fering, but faith in some abiding reality 
which justifies sacrifice and lends meaning 
and dignity to life.” It is this faith that 
the church must uphold, refusing to coun- 
tenance any course of expediency de- 
manded by a secular state. 

The problems explored and principles 
expounded in this book are vital to the 
life of Christians in many countries. 
Those who think they are still merely 
academic in our own country fail to recog- 
nize that in any crisis we may be called 
upon to face the churches which have not 
reached (and are not ready to apply) 
convictions on these issues may as well 
close their doors. 


LENTEN LECTURES 


In continuation of the Preaching Mis- 
sion Margaret Slattery will give four 
Lenten addresses on ‘‘The Bible in this 
Tense Hour,” on Tuesdays, Feb. 23, March 
2,9, 16, at 10.45 a. m., at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

These lectures are under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Church Societies. Tickets, $1.00 for the 
course, 35 cents for one lecture, may be ob- 
tained at W. N. M. A. headquarters at 16 
Beacon St., or from Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, 
88 Capen St., Medford Hillside, Mass. 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LENTEN SUGGESTIONS 


Under the heading, ‘‘The Individual 
and His Relation to the Supreme Person- 
ality,” the program committee has pre- 
pared topics for discussion during the 
Lenten period. 


First Meeting—My Idea of God 


If possible, the Sunday before this 
meeting is to take place, the appointed 
leader would find it interesting to have the 
members express themselves upon this sub- 
ject. He could prepare a questionnaire and 
the results of it should be very helpful to 
him in preparing his discussion. Here are 
a few suggested questions: 


Do you believe in God or do you accept 
some belief about God? 

Is God necessary in our civilization to- 
day? 

Can one have a religion and not believe 
in God? Explain answer. 

Is religion God? 

Is God merely a comfortable something 
to which one turns in time of grief or crisis? 

Do you ever think of God in any other 
place except in church? Where? 

Is God responsible for floods, accidental 
deaths, famines and other disasters? 

Basing your discussion upon the above 
questions, you should be able to have an 
interesting meeting, for wherever. there 
have been civilizations, men have believed 
in God. Are we different from other people? 
Is it enough to accept a belief or a creed? 
Does each one have to work out his own 
idea of God? 

What kind of God should one believe in? 
A creator, a god of nature, a god of love, 
mercy, goodness, or a vengeful god? What 
does one mean by ‘‘Father of mankind?” 


Second Meeting—Man’s Developing 
Idea of God 


There are several ways to treat this in- 

teresting subject, which is so large thatit 
would be impossible to cover all the ma- 
terial in one meeting. 
‘Trace the development of the idea of 
God among the Hebrews, showing how 
first God was regarded as the creator, and 
man was made in his image, the idea of a 
vengeful god; and a god of the Hebrews 
only... Then, with the prophets, there 
comes an idea of a universal God, and a 
God of righteousness. In the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus teaches that God is the Father 
of all and above all a God of Love. 

Give a comparison of the ancient Greek 
Religion, being sure to bring into the talk 
the story of the statue to “the unknown 
God,” to Christian Religion of today. It 
might be more interesting to give a story 
of the celebration of the Greek Spring 
Holiday and our celebration of Easter. 

A recent book, ‘‘Our Primitive Contem- 
porary Men,” by Murdock, deals with 


the characteristic traits of primitive men 
who are now living. A study of their re- 
ligions would be a different approach to 
this subject, for it would almost draw its 
own comparison of primitive and modern 
beliefs; it certainly would show which is 
more practical. If one cannot get this 
book but can find anything about the re- 
ligious practices of the Aztec Indians of 
Mexico, the same result would be accom- 
plished. 

If a person was able to prepare a paper 


on ‘‘The Evolution of God in Religion” and. 
do it in such a way that it would not be: 
tedious and a series of dull facts to the lis- 
teners, it would be a valuable paper. Ma- 
terial can be found in: 

“Religion,” by Edward S. Ames (chap- 
ter 8). 

“This Believing World,” by Lewis: 
Brown (particularly Books 1, 2, and 7.. 
These are not so long as they sound.) 

For discussion: Could we of today be- 
lieve in the previous ideas of God? Point. 
out how the gods change in view of the 
social changes of the group. This is shown 
very clearly in the Hebrews’ developing 
God. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLACKMER HOME HAS A FIRE 


“Sunday afternoon, Dec. 27, a fire broke 
out in the back of Blackmer Home, where 
the furnace pipe comes out from the fur- 
nace room and goes through the partition. 
In spite of the fire extinguisher and buckets 
of water, the flames went up through the 
wall to the third floor. We lost no time 
in running down the hill to the police sta- 
tion and asking them to call the fire de- 
partment. The pumps came quickly, and 
because we had called them through the 
police rather than by one of the wayside 
fireboxes, they didn’t lose time as they 
usually do running around trying to find 
the place. The flames were soon extin- 
guished, but the house was a regular 
pond.” Thus does Ruth Downing send 
the story of the catastrophe which she and 
Hara San and the few girls in the Home 
during the holiday season met so bravely 
and with such good judgment. 

Miss Downing’s characteristic thought- 
fulness for others is demonstrated as she 
writes: “‘As soon as the excitement was 
over, I sent Miyake San to Zushi to tell 
Miss Hathaway, lest she hear it through 
other sources or-read it in the newspaper. 
Hara San went to tell the Carys. We sent 
a special delivery letter to/ Miss Bridges. 
From all the storemen and the neighbors, 
gifts began to pour in, and calling cards 
from those who came to express their con- 
dolence. Such beautiful friendliness and 
co-operation everywhere, and such fine 
spirit on the part of the Home girls who 
were here. Not a word of complaint from 
the girl whose new ‘futon’ just back from 
the shop the day before was ruined by 
water; not a word from the girl whose 
books and two good hats were burned— 
nothing but self-forgetfulness and co- 
operation and gratitude that it was not 
worse.” 

The full extent of the damage is yet to be 
determined. Insurance will cover most of 
it no doubt, and the man who repaired the 
furnace is held by the police as responsible 
for the accident and will need to shoulder 
some of the loss. What we as an or- 


ganization will need to do financially to 
make the Home again livable and secure 
will not be known for a bit. Whatever it 
may be, well do we know it will be gener- 
ously assumed by the women of this As- 
sociation. The treasurer of the Association 
has forwarded $200 for emergencies. 
What we need to do as individuals is 
to write at once to Miss Downing and as- 
sure her of our love and sympathy and our 
great pride in her wisdom and poise and 
courage. Her appeal to the women of the 
Association through the president is: 
“May I have your prayers and your for- 
giveness if I have failed to be a good stew- 
ard of your property.”’ Let her feel round 
her the love and confidence of the women of 


her home country. 
; ee 


OUR CHURCH FAMILY 
This was the theme of one of the most. 
interesting Public Meetings ever held by 
the Massachusetts W. U. M.S., at the Ar- 
lington church, Jan. 28. An account_of 
it will appear in the Leader of next week. 
* o% : 


THE OFFICE SECRETARY 


Miss Dorothy Thomas has served loyally 
and efficiently for more than two years as 
assistant in the office at 16 Beacon Street. 
The new work which Mrs. Taylor has un- 
dertaken, that of Promotional Secretary 
for the Association, places practically the 
entire responsibility of the work of the 
office with Miss Thomas. The Executive 
Board feels it is especially fortunate in_ 
having such a carefully trained and loyal 
young woman to serve the Association in 
this important post. She stands ready to 
help the women of our organization in 
every manner they desire and which comes’ 
within the scope of her activities. If she — 
doesn’t know the answer to your in i 
tions, she will search until she finds it 
She is one of our Universalist girls, an ac- 
tive member of the Malden church, Tene 
Dr. and Mrs. Brooks have inspired fr 
with a vision of the dignity and importan ce 
of loving service, Write her freely 
trust her fully. She will not disappoint: ) 


‘i * ae 9 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP OFFERING ~~ 


Yes, they're writing a letier 
at Suffolk. 


Saying“ Thank you ~<a 


for your gift, 
We're glad to have good 


friepds like you, Vi; 
Who ‘laugh apdlove =! 


apd litt.” 


Generel Sunday Schocl Association of the Universalist 


y = 


In scores of Universalist Church Schools these offering envelopes will 


be received on February 7. 


Is your school sharing in this 


project of friendship and good will? 


A WORD FROM TUSKEGEE 


Many years ago, before the advent of 
radio, a ship was lost at sea. Aimlessly 
and for many days it drifted on. Supplies 
decreased, while fresh water was more 
valuable than blood. Suddenly a friendly 
vessel was sighted. Feverish action pre- 
vailed while a signal was run up on the 
mast of the unfortunate ship. ‘‘Water, 
water, we die of thirst.’” The answer from 
the friendly vessel came back at once, 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.”’ 
A second time the signal, ‘‘ Water, water, we 
die of thirst,” and the answer, “‘Cast down 
your bucket where you are.” A third and 
fourth signal were answered with the same 
words. The captain of the distressed 
vessel at last, heeding the injunction, cast 
down a bucket. It came up full of fresh, 
sparkling water from the mouth of the 
Amazon River. 

How sorely we need that same advice 
today. The many perplexities of life are 
not always simplified by racial differences. 
An air of uneasiness often comes over us as 
‘we meet those who are different from us 
in any way. Immediately our doubts 
create suspicions which themselves grow 
into fears, the fathers of misunderstandings. 

This was certainly true in 1881, when 
to Alabama there came a young Negro 
lad who had just been graduated from 
Hampton Institute. Full of enthusiasm, 
ideals, and determination to win over dif- 
ficulties, Booker T. Washington set about 
his task. to educate Negroes of eastern 
Alabama. He was everywhere greeted 
with suspicion and a definite lack of co- 
operation. The whites resented his idea of 
teaching their former slaves things which 
might make them potential competitors, 

while the Negroes themselves regarded him 
in an unfriendly manner. He turned to 
_ that source which has been “our hope for 
ages past,” the church. It was in an old 
church building that he opened his first 


school, teaching the rudiments of learning 
and emphasizing all the while the elemen- 
tary principles of personal hygiene. With 
the passing of the months, there also passed 
some of the more bitter feelings of hos- 
tility. It was hard work, as is any effective 
teaching. Yet, in his mind’s eye, this 
young pioneer could see a day when his 
efforts would grow into an institution to 
which could come those who otherwise 
would be deprived of an education. 

He soon recognized and felt the bitter 
hand of racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion. How could he overcome that? How 
could he, just one individual, ever be able 
to bring about such changes as would 
rid the land of its curse? It was not long 
before he realized that he was doing the 
only thing possible to effect such an end. 
It must come through education. The 
Negro must be taught to respect himself 
before he could expect the respect of others. 
He must be taught that those who mis- 
treated him did so on the mistaken idea 
that such was right. He must indirectly 
teach the whites that these more unfor- 
tunate ones in their midst were human 
beings, who, with a change of attitude, 
could reflect even greater glory on the 
entire community. 

It was a slow, discouraging process. 
Yet, armed with an indomitable faith, the 
young disciple worked on and on, gathering 
unto himself others with a similar perspec- 
tive. In 1915 he passed away. Over his 
grave is a simple granite boulder with but 
one word—Washington. 

His work is his real monument. The tiny 
school with its humble beginning con- 
tinued to grow until it became the institu- 
tion known today as Tuskegee Institute. 
Over two thousand students are now en- 
rolled in classes from the primary grades 
through the senior college year. Every 
year young men and women are being 
graduated to take their places in life. A 


faculty of over 159 graduates of the world’s 
best universities carries on the responsi- 
bilities of the humble teacher. He lifted 
the veil of ignorance from his people and 
pointed the way to progress through edu- 
cation and industry. z 
Edward P. Sims, 

Instructor at Tuskegee Institute. 


(It will be of interest to our readers to 
know that Mr. Sims is himself a Negro. 
He was born and educated in Cambridge, 
Mass. He went to Boston University for 
college and later graduate work, and while 
there was a classmate of Miss Andrews 
and Miss Yates. Miss Eastman, whose 
article about Hampton Institute appeared 
last week, and Professor Clelland who, in a 
later issue, will tell briefly of the work at 
Gammon Theological Seminary in At- 
lanta, were associated with the university 
at the same time, Miss Eastman as a 
graduate student, Dr. Clelland as instructor 
in Bible. To them working among the 
Negroes is a new experience, both having 
gone to their present posts last fall.) 

ek 


WHAT THEY SAY 


The old springless wagon with straw in 
the bed of it to sit on, was a great blessing 
to my childhood, for it took the whole 
family to Wesley Chapel every Sunday. 
The Sunday school was as crude as the 
wagon. But it, too, served the purpose of 
grounding us in the fundamentals of 
Earth’s greatest and most lasting reality— 
Reiigion. Let the Sunday school cease 
long enough and it would take us a 
century to grow civilized enough to live 
together. Modern folk must not—can- 
not—go on living on the accumulated re- 
ligious principles of our forebears. It is all 
right to use wood off the woodpile, but 
if we don’t do our full share of replenishing, 
our progeny will freeze! 

Strickland Gillilan, 
Journalist, Poet and Radio Lecturer. 
k * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Although interest just at present is 
centered in the American Friendship Of- 
fering, we continue to receive from local 
treasurers checks for last November’s 
Japan offering. And we are grateful for 
them. On January 28 this totaled $668.18, 
which was $124.29 more than had come 
in on the same date in 1936. 


Miss Elizabeth Holden, our Director of 
Religious Edueation, is doing fine work. 
The toy making class has ended, and now 
friendship groups are meeting at Miss 
Holden’s home each Sunday afternoon. 
At the church on Thursday afternoons in 
Lent Miss Holden will conduct for our 
children classes on Bible stories and Bible 
characters. (From the weekly calendar 
of the First Parish in Malden.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Carl A. Horst of Brewster, Mass., 
visited Headquarters Jan. 27. 


Dr. John A. Cousens, president of Tufts 
College, is recovering from a serious case 
of pneumonia. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., took the ser- 
vice and sermon for Dr. Herbert E. Ben- 
ton of Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 31, Dr. 
Benton being ill with bronchitis. 


Mrs. Edith B. Darling, of Springville, 
N. Y., called at the Publishing House 
Jan. 30. 


Dr. Laurens H. Seelye, president of St. 
Lawrence University, was in Boston on 
Feb. 1, had lunch with Mr. Lalone, and 
visited both Headquarters and the Leader 
office. 


Rev. Horton Colbert, successor to Rev. 
B. C. Ruggles at the First Universalist 
Church, Oakland, Calif., is a graduate of 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. (Congregational), and at present is 
living in the upstairs rooms of the Meeting 
House, 491 Cheney Ave., Oakland. Since 
his installation in October he has made 
over 200 calls. 


Rey. John M. Ratcliff began his pastor- 
ate in the First Universalist Church of 
Wakefield, Mass., on Sunday, Jan. 17. 
Professor Ratcliff is a member of the 
faculty of Tufts College School of Religion, 
and his work at Wakefield is taken on in 
addition to his work at the school. 


The services in the Haverhill, Mass., 
church are being cared for by various 
preachers sent by the Superintendent. 
For the five Sundays of January, in order, 
the supply preachers were Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, Rey. Alfred S. Cole, Rev. Ernest 
H. Carritt, Dr. Arthur W. Grose and Rev. 
A. N. Foster. Dr. Henry R. Rose, the 
regular minister of the church, and Mrs. 
Rose have gone to Florida for January, 
February and March. 


Illinois 


Oak Park.—Dr. Frank D. Adams, pas- 
tor. The Clara Barton Memorial pageant 
netted about $65 for the Camp for Dia- 
betic Girls. Other Illinois churches used 
it with gratifying results. The entire 
morning service Young People’s Day was 
in the hands of Unioners. ‘There were 
four splendid ten-minute addresses. It 
was the best service of the kind for many 
years. As a result of President Hersey’s 
visit, two girls, Patsy Mulford and Gail 
Hanson, will go to the Oxford Conference 
next summer. They have made their 
reservations. The church is observing the 
different days of Enlistment Month with 
encouraging signs of interest. Dr. Adams 
gave the address at the annual meeting of 


and Interests 


St. Paul’s on the Midway, Jan. 20, where 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham has just completed 
twenty-three years of faithful service. 


Maine 


Canton, Canton Point and Livermore.— 
Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pastor. Regular 
services have been held on this circuit all 
through the fall and winter with two ex- 
ceptions, when the weather and hard 
traveling made it impossible. At Canton 
Nov. 20 Mr. Soule spoke at the assembly 
hour of the high school to upwards of 
one hundred students. Monthly meet- 
ings are held by the Canton and Liver- 
more churches, with a devotional service 
and miscellaneous program including the 
transaction of business. The annual meet- 
ing of the Canton church was held Jan. 4 
in the church, the officers being re-elected. 
Refreshments were served and a social 
period was enjoyed. Dec. 17 the Canton 
Circle held its winter fair and supper. 
This circle holds a fair in August when the 
summer visitors are here, and this is the 
larger event, although the fair in December 
was the best, at least in recent years, from 
a financial standpoint. In December Mr. 
Soule gave a series of Advent sermons in 
the three churches of the circuit, and dur- 
ing November and December and a part 
of January at Canton Sunday evening 
services: have been held, when lantern slide 
lectures on ‘‘Palestine,” ‘The Landing 
of the Pilgrims,’”’ the ‘‘Pilgrims in England 
and Holland,” and the ‘Pilgrims in the 
Wilderness,’ ‘From Authority to Free- 
dom,” and ‘‘Our Bible” have been given. 
Two of these were given at an earlier hour 
the same evening at the Livermore church, 
and in the spring other pictures and slides 
will be shown at Livermore. As Canton 
Point does not have an electric lighting 
system the pictures cannot be shown there. 
The Canton church is fortunate enough to 
have a Sunday school and it is well guided 
by its superintendent, Mrs. Evie B. York. 
Once a month the school enjoys a social 
evening, and on New Year’s Eve a three 
hour program was held for the young 
people of high school age, when Mr. Soule 
gave the lantern slides ‘‘Our Birds,’’ fol- 
lowed by a social evening. On Christmas 
Sunday in the three churches a candlelight 
service was held in connection with the 
regular services. The bi-monthly dinners 
held by the Canton Point Circle have been 
resumed. Enlistment Month is being ob- 
served. Young People’s Day the young 
people of the three churches gave sermon- 
ettes in addition to the sermon by Mr. 
Soule. At Canton Laymen’s Day, a sex- 
tette of men gave musical selections, and 
Dr. Charles W. Eastman spoke on public 
health. Wallace E. Day, who was to be 
the. speaker at Livermore, and his wife 
were injured two days before Laymen’s 


Day, as their automobile skidded on the 
streets of Auburn, so Mr. Soule gave the 
sermon. Nov. 15 at the Livermore church 
the members of the Grange were the guests 
of honor when Mr. Soule gave the sermon, 
“Hold to the Ancient Landmarks.” The 
November meeting of the Larger Parish 
Community Club was held at Canton, 
with Mr. Soule as the pinch hitter speaker 
owing to the last minute failure of the pro- 
gram scheduled, because of bad weather. 
Mr. Soule gave a talk from his years of 
newspaper service before entering the 
ministry. The December meeting of the 
club was held at Canton Point, and was 
ladies’ night. A fine supper was served 
by the Canton Point Circle, and a social 
evening with dancing was enjoyed. The 
January meeting was held at the Liver- 
more church, when Mr. George Babb of 
the Maine Department of Agriculture gave 
a talk and showed movie pictures of Hawaii, 
where he spent several years engaged in 
business. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. There was a large attendance at the 
annual parish meeting Jan. 21. Among the 
auxiliary societies which reported activities 
was a new one known as the Patterson 
Fellowship. Organized in May, 1936, its 
membership includes the younger people 
of the parish beyond Y. P. C. U. age, and 
was named in commemoration of Rev. 
Charles F. Patterson, minister at Arling- 
ton 1923-27. The officers are: President, 
Robert F. Needham; vice-president, Bar- 
bara Shinn; secretary, Lois Mead; treas- 
urer, Albert K. Peirce; program director, 
Myrtle Belyea Fielder. James F. Younie 
was re-elected to serve his fourth term as 
chairman of the trustees. The other trus- 
tees elected were: Mrs. Alice Wyman Jones, 
clerk; Frank N. Bott, treasurer; Ernest 
Hesseltine, Jr., collector; Wallace M. 
Powers, superintendent of church school; 
Paul M. White, Raymond H. Stearns, 
Frank M. Harwood and Mrs. Marion K. 
Peirce. Mr. Stearns reported that the 
net proceeds of the fair in December were 
$942. The matter of deeding the church 
property to the Massachusetts Convention 
was discussed and a decision left to a later 
meeting. Fifty men attended a breakfast 
on Laymen’s Sunday, Jan. 24, at which 
Rev. Francis W. Gibbs made a splendid 
address, giving sound reasons why the 
church needs men and men need the church. 
There was an unusually large attendance 
at the morning service. The junior choir 
sang on Young People’s Sunday, Jan. 17. 
Alan Harwood and Gordon Surette as- 
sisted Mr. Rice in the service. The ladies 
of the parish were hosts to the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts Jan. 28, when the church — 
auditoriurn was crowded to hear Georgene 
Bowen of the Blackmer Home. Barbara 
Llewellyn directed a musicale Jan. 29 to 
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raise money for choir robes. Members of 
the church school attended the morning 
service Jan. 31. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins is Hoyt pro- 
fessor of Homiletics and Sociology in Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of Tufts 
School of Religion. 

Rev. Robert S. Hoagland is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Jamestown, N. Y. 


* * 


WOMAN’S ALLIANCE OF BOSTON 
AND VICINITY 


The Universalist Alliance of Boston and 
Vicinity will hold its next meeting on Feb. 
19 at the Universalist Headquarters, 16 
Beacon St. An interesting talk on the 
Boston Floating Hospital will be given by 
Dr. Francis McDonald. An opportunity 
will be given all to visit the various offices. 
Reservations for lunch must be made with 
Mrs. R. F. Etz, Mystic 6278-R, by Tuesday, 
Feb. 16. 


* * 


THE REV. F.S. WALKER 


Rhode Island Universalists in general 
and the parish in Pawtucket in particular 
feel a sad sense of loss by the death on 
Jan. 16, 1937, in Memorial Hospital in that 
city, of Rev. Frederick Storer Walker. 
He was known in other widely spread areas 
in New England also, as a man and a friend 
who evoked deep feelings of respect and 
affection. Mr. Walker was a gentleman in 
every sense, modest, kind, cultured, and 
scholarly. Withal he was a Christian of 
very sincere piety and profound faith. 

He was born at Westbrook, Maine, in 
June, 1871. Graduating from Westbrook 
Seminary, he finished his collegiate course 
at Tufts in the class of 1894 and his theo- 
logical course in Tufts Divinity School in 
the class of 1897. He began his ministerial 
service in Vermont, but his first real pas- 
torate was that of a circuit consisting of 
the parishes of Winthrop and Readfield, 
Maine. His first wife, Miss Neva Corkins 
of Jacksonville, Vt., died in Winthrop after 
but one year of married life. Mr. Walker 
afterwards served the following parishes in 
the ensuing order: Caribou, seven years; 
Pittsfield, seven years; Church of the Mes- 
siah, Portland, five years; Norwood, Mass., 
two years; Waterville, four years; Gar- 
diner, five years—all in Maine except Nor- 
wood. About five years ago he assumed the 
pastorate of the First Universalist Church 
of Pawtucket, where he has had a fruitful 
ministry, marred by one severe sorrow, the 
death of his second wife, whom he mar- 
ried while he was pastor at Caribou. She 
was Miss Sidonia Brittelle of Neligh, Ne- 
braska, who was at that time with her 
brother, the pastor of the Unitarian 
- church at Presque Isle, Maine. They had 
one child, Miss Elizabeth Walker, who is 
teacher of English in the high school at 


West Bridgewater, Mass. Mr. Walker 
also leaves two brothers. 

The funeral service was held in the Paw- 
tucket Universalist church on Jan. 18. 
A large concourse of parishioners, min- 
isters, convention officers, and friends from 
many walks in life and from many places 
attended. The service was conducted by 
Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody, Mass., 
and Rey. William Couden of the First 
Church, Providence. Next day the body 
was conveyed to Portland for interment 
in Evergreen Cemetery under the direction 
of Dr. H. E. Townsend, pastor of the 
Westbrook Universalist church. 

ee ok 


YOUTH IN THE PULPIT 


Declaring that ‘‘youth is expected to 
fight the wars that old men make,” James 
Cunningham, sixteen-year-old Oak Park 
high school senior, occupied the pulpit of 
the suburb’s Universalist church yesterday 
and demanded equal rights for the young 
people of America. 

James, son of Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Cun- 
ningham of 221 N. East Ave., Oak Park, 
was invited with seven other high school 
students to conduct the regular Sunday 
services in the pulpit usually occupied by 
the Rev. Frank D. Adams. 

“Most of the older folks today have 
become bitterly disillusioned and are not 
so fit as the young folks to assume the 
leadership in government,’ young Cun- 
ningham asserted. 

Joining him in the conduct of the ser- 
vice were Helen Poor, George Hill, Otis 
Walter, Jessie Davis, Gail Hanson, Mar- 
jorie Touche and Patsy Mulford.—Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, Jan. 18. 

aoe & 


THE SECOND SOCIETY OF BOSTON 


The Second Society of Universalists in 
the Town of Boston, which now is federated 
with the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
but which retains its identity, held its 
annual meeting at 6 p. m. Jan. 15, in the 
vestry of the Arlington Street Church. 
Twenty-five members attended. 

* * 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR GIFT 


The Universalist Society of Morrisville, 
Vt., was most happily surprised on Jan. 
24 to receive a gift of $10,000 from Alex- 
ander Copley of Milton and Dorchester, 
Mass. Mr. Copley, a loyal son of Morris- 
ville, has come to be a sort of patron saint. 
For it is to his generosity that this beautiful 
village in northern Vermont owes a mag- 
nificent and well-equipped high school 
building, a very complete thirty-five bed 
hospital, a nine-hole golf course and club 
house, a landing field for airplanes, and 
very sustantial name plates mounted on 
ornamental iron posts at every street cor- 
ner. 

The Universalist church, too, has often 
shared in his bounty, as was evidenced 
when he helped install a new furnace, re- 
build the beautiful old tower carrying the 
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town clock, which had been weakened by 
the vibrations of the heavy bell striking 
the hours, also by his regular contributions 
toward the current expenses. These latter 
meant literally the reopening of the church 
in the spring of 1936. 

It happens that Jan. 24 was the eighty- 
sixth anniversary of the formation of the 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle, an organization still 
functioning under the effective leadership 
now of Miss Carrie Powers. Mr. Copley’s 
mother was the first vice-president of the 
Sewing Circle, elected eighty-six years ago. 

Mr. Copley left Morrisville many years 
ago, but always keeps a large place in his 
affections for this, his native town, and for 
the church of his mother where he attended. 
church school for some time. 

W.J.M. 


* * 


AN ORGAN FOR A CHURCH 


Miss Elizabeth Dodge of 44 Washington 
St., Morristown, N. J., has an organ given 
to her by her father, Dr. Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge, which she desires to give to some 
Universalist church which is able to pay 
$50 toward putting it in condition and 
shipping. It is pumped by a hand pump. 
It is somewhat larger than an upright 
piano and ‘“‘stands higher than a man’s 
head.” 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A registration of seventy-five at the 
Young People’s Institute is the goal of the 
Beachcombers as announced in the January 
issue of their paper. The spring reunions 
have been pointed out as splendid occa- 
sions to secure new recruits for Ferry 
Beach. Once they are exposed to the spirit 
and enthusiasm of the young people who 
have already been there, they will want to 
be among those present next July. There 
are many different schemes for raising 
money for delegates. This is the time of 
year when they are most fruitful, so 
officers of young people’s societies should 
tackle the job now, and not wait until late 
in the spring when interest in church affairs 
drops off. Pastors and church trustees 
who lend a hand in such matters so that 
one or more of their young people can 
attend the institute, are doing something 
for the Universalist Church of Tomorrow. 

Mrs. Alice G. Andrews, president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association, has recovered from 
a long period of illness. 

Edna Williams and Lucile Ward have 
important parts in the institute at Shelter 
Neck, N. C., plans for which are an- 
nounced in the Tar Heel Universalist. 
An article in the December issue by Secre- 
tary Needham gave some sidelights on the 
visit of the North Carolina delegation last 
summer. 

Ex-President Eben Prescott believes in 
the value of the training offered by the 
Religious Education Institute. He backs 
up that belief by designating that one- 
third of his annual contribution for de- 
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nominational enterprises go toward ex- 
penses of two delegates from the Brain- 
tree, Mass., church. 

The accounts of the treasurer and sec- 
retary were audited for the calendar year 
1936 by Ernest C. Jones, former vice-presi- 
dent, and Julia Harwood, chief accountant 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 

Earle Dolphin is back at his teaching 
position in the Lynn, Mass., Junior High 
School, but it will be some weeks yet be- 
fore he is fully recovered from the surgical 
treatment of last October. 

Rev. Hazel Kirk has turned over some 
Ferry Beach snapshots taken a decade ago. 
From Warren Guild of Arlington, Mass., 
come some interesting views of noted folks 
as they looked in 1919 and 1920. They 
will be exhibited at the reunions. 

In the next issue of the Leader there will 
be an article telling about some very im- 
portant developments in the business or- 
ganization of Ferry Beach Park. 

R.F.N. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
‘are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
-accords with the genius of the Universalist 
‘Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
‘Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 
WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a, m. E. S. T. 
every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 kilo- 


cycles. 
WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p. m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 
WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 


day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S.T. Ali Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 

* 6 


YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 


Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and M. A. in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiis write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

* * 


INFORMATION WANTED 


A century ago, while Rev. Thomas J. Sawyer was 
pastor of the Orchard Street Church in New York 
City, Mrs. Sawyer’s brother, J. K. Fisher, formerly of 
Newton, Mass., painted his portrait. It was en- 
graved by H. S. Sadd. The Universalist Historical 
Society wishes to locate the original painting. 

H.S.B. 
* x 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
* * 


WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 

+. + 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. Elmer H. Johnson 
from New Hampshire on Dee. 11, 1936. 
Roger F. Biz, Secretary. 
* 2 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Hach minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as weil as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 

- Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
x x 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 


at $2.00 each. 
oR: 


TURKEY RUN RETREAT 


The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be “Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 


Cards announcing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 

Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 
to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run 
Inn, Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 

hat. 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Noted the acceptance by the Pennsylvania Fel- 


_ lowship Committee of the transfer of Rev. Conard 


B. Rheiner as of Dec. 8, 1936. 
Edward Cunningham, Secretary. 
Hd 


CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At the meeting Jan. 19, 1937, the applications of 
Rev. Rol Benner of Pasadena and Rev. Horton Col- 
bert of Oakland were received, and in each case a 
license was granted for one year. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 


* * 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license as a lay preacher (for three years) 
granted to Norman L. Kellett. 

Accepted Rev. H. E. Latham on transfer from 
Vermont. 

Accepted Rev. (Mrs.) Katherine H. Ball on trans- 
fer from Maine. 

Transferred Rev. J. Wayne Haskell to New Hamp- 
shire. 

Noted death of Rev. W. F. Dusseault on Jan, 13, 
1937. 

Received and noted acceptance by Vermont, under 
date of Jan. 4, 1937, of transfer of Rev. Fred H. 
Miller. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

January 26, 1937. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E, Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BOOKS by 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. s ' 

Glimpses of Grandeur = —— i 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House | 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. ~ 
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: nN Educational 
BOOKLET OF LENTEN MEDITATIONS 

a Tufts College 
x The booklet of Lenten Meditations for 1937 

s JOHN A. COUSENS, LI. D. 

S Issued by the President 

S UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

meer eich e Pd THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
“AFTER THIS MANNER” Tis ENGINEERING SoH00L 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


PAVAVAPAVAVAVAPAVAPAVAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAVAPAPA PAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAVAPAPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


It is based on the Lord’s Prayer with the daily meditations arranged 
to lead up to a central theme for each Sunday in Lent 


The booklet is similar in style and size to the Lenten Readings of 
past years. Prices: 
One to nine copies, 5 cents each, post paid 


Ten or more copies, 3 cents each plus postage 
If remittance accompanies order, postage will be prepaid 


Send orders as early as possible to 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


EA 


7, 


CHURCH and MEMORIAL 


NOW! 


Lenten Self Denial Offering Envelopes $1.75 per hundred 
Church Membership Certificates 


Order Your 
LENTEN SUPPLIES 


60 cents a dozen 
Booklets $1.50 


Books for Lenten Reading: 


We A Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie, $1.50 
The Master’s Influence, Charles R. Brown, $2.00 


Brotherhood Economics, Toyohiko Kagawa, $1.50 
Did Jesus Mean It? Frank D. Adams, $1.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 


- ALFRED M. BELL 


W The Bernier Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean ot the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo } 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 


-. ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 


129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston W, 


| Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


a 
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Crackling 


‘‘What’s the matter, Old-Timer?” said 
the doctor, who had dropped in for a sand- 
wich. 

“T’m simply worn out,’ grumbled the 
druggist. ‘“‘For some unexplained reason 
I have had more calls for medicine. this 
morning than I’ve had in six months, and 
I’m nearly frantic trying to locate the fool 
drugs we stuck away when the store went 
restaurant.’”’—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

* * 

Sometimes you run across a farmer who 
wants to know just what the Russians 
mean by a “‘kulak.”’ Well, there may be 
exact definitions, but an example can be 
given of the ‘“‘gentleman farmer,’’ whose 
daughter was asked if their hens laid eggs. 

“They can, of course,” she replied 
haughtily, ‘“‘but in our position, you un- 
derstand, they don’t have to.”—Daily 
Worker (New York). 

* a 

It was during a big ‘“‘sale,” and tem- 
pers were getting rather frayed. 

“Tf I were trying to match politeness,”’ 
said the woman customer, glaring hard at 
the assistant, “I’d have a big job to find it 
here.” 

The assistant was equal to the occasion. 
‘Let me see your sample, madam,’ she 
said.— Whitely Weekly Record. 

* * 


Ten-year-old Merrill, requested to say 
grace at Aunt Sallie’s seventieth birthday 
party, said: ‘“‘Mother, I think it would be 
better for Aunt Sallie to say grace, since 
she’s going to heaven before I am.””—Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

* * 

Customer (having a rough shave): “I 
say, barber, have you got another razor?” 

Barber: ‘“‘Yes, why?” 

Customer: ‘‘I want to defend myself.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

Mrs. Murphy (concluding an argument): 
“Every time I look at you, Mrs. Patrick, 
I feel I’m doing the Government out of 
the entertainment tax.”’—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 

Parking Space: An unoccupied space 
about seven feet wide and fourteen feet 
long next to the curb—on the other side 
of the street.—St. Louis Star-Times. 

* * 

Camels have heen baired from some of 
the streets of Palestine because they slow 
up traffic. What we need in America is 
camels.—American Lamberman, 

* * 

Smith: “I’m not thin-skinned. I’m the 
first to laugh at my own foolishness.” 

Smart: “What a merry life you must 
lead.””—Montreal Star. 

* a 

Accepted Swain: “I know I’m not much 
to look at.” 

The Girl: ‘‘Still, you'll be at work all 
day.” —Exchange. — 
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